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INTRODUCTION 


In the ten years that have passed since Language, Truth 
and Logic was first published, I have come to see that the 
questions with which it deals are not in all respects so simple as 
it makes them appear; but I still believe that the point of view 
which it expresses is substantially correct. Being in every sense 
a young man’s book, it was written with more passion than most 
philosophers allow themselves to show, at any rate in their 
published work, and while this probably helped to secure it 
a larger audience than it might have had otherwise, I think now 
that much of its argument would have been more persuasive if 
it had not been presented in so harsh a form. It would, however, 
be very difficult for me to alter the tone of the book without 
extensively re-writing it, and the fact that, for reasons not wholly 
dependent upon its merits, it has achieved something of the 
status of a text-book is, I hope, a sufficient justification for re- 
printing it as it stands. At the same time, there are a number of 
points that seem to me to call for some further explanation, and 
I shall accordingly devote the remainder of this new introduc- 
tion to commenting briefly upon them. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF VERIFICATION 

The principle of verification is supposed to furnish a criterion 
by which it can be determined whether or not a sentence is 
literally meaningful. A simple way to formulate it would be to 
say that a sentence had literal meaning if and only if the propo- 
sition it expressed was either analytic or empirically verifiable. 
To this, however, it might be objected that unless a sentence was 
literally meaningful it would not express a proposition ; 1 for it 
is commonly assumed that every proposition is either true or 
false, and to say that a sentence expressed what was either true 
or false would entail saying that it was literally meaningful. 
Accordingly, if the principle of verification were formulated in 

1 Vide M. Lazerowitz, “The Principle of Verifiability,” Mind, ig37, 
pp. 372-8. 
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this way, it might be argued not only that it was incomplete as 
a criterion of meaning, since it would not cover the case of 
sentences which did not express any propositions at all, but also 
that it was otiose, on the ground that the question which it was 
designed to answer must already have been answered before the 
principle could be applied. It will be seen that when I introduce 
the principle in this book I try to avoid this difficulty by speaking 
of “putative propositions” and of the proposition which a sent- 
ence “purports to express”; but this device is not satisfactory. 
For, in the first place, the use of words like “putative” and 
“purports” seems to bring in psychological considerations into 
which I do not wish to enter, and secondly, in the case where the 
“putative proposition” is neither analytic nor empirically verifi- 
able, there would, according to this way of speaking, appear to 
be nothing that the sentence in question could properly be said 
to express. But if a sentence expresses nothing there seems to be 
a contradiction in saying that what it expresses is empirically 
unverifiable; for even if the sentence is adjudged on this ground 
to be meaningless, the reference to “what it expresses” appears 
still to imply that something is expressed. 

This is, however, no more than a terminological difficulty, 
and there are various ways in which it might be met. One of 
them would be to make the criterion of verifiability apply directly 
to sentences, and so eliminate the reference to propositions alto- 
gether. This would, indeed, run counter to ordinary usage, since 
one would not normally say of a sentence, as opposed to a propo- 
sition, that it was capable of being verified, or, for that matter, 
that it was either true or false; but it might be argued that such 
a departure from ordinary usage was justified, if it could be 
shown to have some practical advantage. The fact is, however, 
that the practical advantage seems to lie on the other side. For 
while it is true. that the use of the word “proposition” does not 
enable us to say anything that we could not, in principle, say 
without it, it does fulfil an important function; for it makes it 
possible to express what is valid not merely for a particular sent- 
ence s but for any sentence to which s is logically equivalent. 
Thus, if I assert, for example, that the proposition p is entailed 
by the proposition q I am indeed claiming implicitly that the 
English sentence s which expresses p can be validly derived 
from the English sentence r which expresses q, but this is not 
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the whole of my claim. For, if I am right, it will also follow that 
any sentence, whether of the English or any other language, 
that is equivalent to s can be validly derived, in the language 
in question, from any sentence that is equivalent to r; and it 
is this that my use of the word “proposition” indicates. Ad- 
mittedly, we could decide to use the word “sentence” in the way 
in which we now use the word “proposition,” but this would 
not be conducive to clarity, particularly as the word “sent- 
ence” is already ambiguous. Thus, in a case of repetition, it can 
be said either that there are two different sentences or that the 
same sentence has been formulated twice. It is in the latter sense 
that I have so far been using the word, but the other usage is 
equally legitimate. In either usage, a sentence which was ex- 
pressed in English would be accounted a different sentence from 
its French equivalent, but this would not hold good for the new 
usage of the word “sentence” that we should be introducing if 
we substituted “sentence” for “proposition.” For in that case 
we should have to say that the English expression and its French 
equivalent were different formulations of the same sentence. We 
might indeed be justified in increasing the ambiguity of the word 
“sentence” in this way if we thereby avoided any of the diffi- 
culties that have been thought to be attached to the use of the 
word “proposition”; but I do not think that this is to be 
achieved by the mere substitution of one verbal token for another. 
Accordingly, I conclude that this technical use of the word 
“sentence,” though legitimate in itself, would be likely to pro- 
mote confusion, without securing us any compensatory 
advantage. 

A second way of meeting our original difficulty would be to 
extend the use of the word “proposition,” so that anything that 
could properly be called a sentence would be said to express 
a proposition, whether or not the sentence was literally mean- 
ingful. This course would have the advantage of simplicity, but 
it is open to two objections. The first is that it would involve 
a departure from current philosophical usage; and the second is 
that it would oblige us to give up the rule that every proposition 
is to be accounted either true or false. For while, if we adopted 
this new usage, we should still be able to say that anything that 
was either true or false was a proposition, the converse would 
no longer hold good; for a proposition would be neither true nor 
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false if it was expressed by a sentence which was literally meaning- 
less. I do not myself think that these objections are very serious, 
but they are perhaps sufficiently so to make it advisable to solve 
our terminological problem in some other way. 

The solution that I prefer is to introduce a new technical term; 
and for this purpose I shall make use of the familiar word “state- 
ment,” though I shall perhaps be using it in a slightly unfamiliar 
sense. Thus I propose that any form of words that is gram- 
matically significant shall be held to constitute a sentence, and 
that every indicative sentence, whether it is literally meaningful 
or not, shall be regarded as expressing a statement. Furthermore, 
any two sentences which are mutually translatable will be said 
to express the same statement. The word “proposition,” on the 
other hand, will be reserved for what is expressed by sentences 
which are literally meaningful. Thus, the class of propositions 
becomes, in this usage, a sub-class of the class of statements, and 
one way of describing the use of the principle of verification 
would be to say that it provided a means of determining when 
an indicative sentence expressed a proposition, or, in other words, 
of distinguishing the statements that belonged to the class of 
propositions from those that did not. 

It should be remarked that this decision to say that sentences 
express statements involves nothing more than the adoption of 
a verbal convention; and the proof of this is that the question, 
“What do sentences express?” to which it provides an answer is 
not a factual question. To ask of any particular sentence what it 
is that it expresses may, indeed, be to put a factual question; and 
one way of answering it would be to produce another sentence 
which was a translation of the first. But if the general question, 
“What do sentences express?” is to be interpreted factually, all 
that can be said in answer is that, since it is not the case that 
all sentences are equivalent, there is not any one thing that they 
all express. At the same time, it is useful to have a means of re- 
ferring indefinitely to “what sentences express” in cases where 
the sentences themselves are not particularly specified; and this 
purpose is served by the introduction of the word “statement” as 
a technical term. Accordingly, in saying that sentences express 
statements, we are indicating how this technical term is to be 
understood, but we are not thereby conveying any factual in- 
formation in the sense in which we should be conveying factual 
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information if the question we were answering was empirical. This 
may, indeed, seem a point too obvious to be worth making; but 
the question, “What do sentences express?” is closely analogous 
to the question, “What do sentences mean?” and, as I have tried 
to show elsewhere , 1 the question, “What do sentences mean?” 
has been a source of confusion to philosophers because they have 
mistakenly thought it to be factual. To say that indicative 
sentences mean propositions is indeed legitimate, just as it is 
legitimate to say that they express statements. But what we 
are doing, in giving answers of this kind, is to lay down 
conventional definitions; and it is important that these 
conventional definitions should not be confused with .state- 
ments of empirical fact. 

Returning now to the principle of verification, we may, for the 
sake of brevity, apply it directly to statements rather than to the 
sentences which express them, and we can then reformulate it by 
saying that a statement is held to be literally meaningful if and 
only if it is either analytic or empirically verifiable. But what is 
to be understood in this context by the term “verifiable”? I do 
indeed attempt to answer this question in the first chapter of this 
book; but I have to acknowledge that my answer is not very 
satisfactory. 

To begin with, it will be seen that I distinguish between a 
“strong” and a “weak” sense of the term “verifiable,” and that 
I explain this distinction by saying that “a proposition is said to 
be verifiable in the strong sense of the term, if and only if its truth 
could be conclusively established in experience,” but that “it is 
verifiable, in the weak sense, if it is possible for experience to 
render it probable.” And I then give reasons for deciding that 
it is only the weak sense of the term that is required by my 
principle of verification. What I seem, however, to have over- 
looked is that, as I represent them, these are not two genuine 
alternatives . 2 For I subsequently go on to argue that all em- 
pirical propositions are hypotheses which are continually subject 
to the test of further experience; and from this it would follow 
not merely that the truth of any such proposition never was con- 
clusively established but that it never could be; for however 

1 In The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 92-104. 

2 Vide M. Lazerowitz, “Strong and Weak Verification,” Mind, 1939, 
pp. 202-13. 
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strong the evidence in its favour, there would never be a point 
at which it was impossible for further experience to go against it. 
But this would mean that my “strong” sense of the term “verifi- 
able” had no possible application, and in that case there was no 
need for me to qualify the other sense of “verifiable” as weak; for 
on my own showing it was the only sense in which any proposition 
could conceivably be verified. 

If I do not now draw this conclusion, it is because I have come 
to think that there is a class of empirical propositions of which it 
is permissible to say that they can be verified conclusively. It is 
characteristic of these propositions, which I have elsewhere 1 
called “basic propositions,” that they refer solely to the content 
of a single experience, and what may be said to verify them con- 
clusively is the occurrence of the experience to which they 
uniquely refer. Furthermore, I should now agree with those who 
say that propositions of this kind are “incorrigible,” assuming 
that what is meant by their being incorrigible is that it is im- 
possible to be mistaken about them except in a verbal sense. In 
a verbal sense, indeed, it is always possible to misdescribe one’s 
experience; but if one intends to do no more than record what is 
experienced without relating it to anything else, it is not possible 
to be factually mistaken; and the reason for this is that one is 
making no claim that any further fact could confute. It is, in 
short, a case of “nothing venture, nothing lose.” It is, however, 
equally a case of “nothing venture, nothing win,” since the mere 
recording of one’s present experience does not serve to convey 
any information either to any other person or indeed to oneself; 
for in knowing a basic proposition to be true one obtains no 
further knowledge than what is already afforded by the occur- 
rence of the relevant experience. Admittedly, the form of words 
that is used to express a basic proposition may be understood to 
express something that is informative both to another person and 
to oneself, but when it is so understood it no longer expresses a 
basic proposition. It was for this reason, indeed, that I main- 
tained, in the fifth chapter of this book, that there could not be 
such things as basic propositions, in the sense in which I am now 
using the term; for the burden of my argument was that no syn- 
thetic proposition could be purely ostensive. My reasoning on 

1 “Verification and Experience,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 
XXXVII; cf. also The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 80-4. 
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this point was not in itself incorrect, but I think that I mistook 
its purport. For I seem not to have perceived that what I was 
really doing was to suggest a motive for refusing to apply the 
term “proposition” to statements that “directly recorded an im- 
mediate experience”; and this is a terminological point which is 
not of any great importance. 

Whether or not one chooses to include basic statements in the 
class of empirical propositions, and so to admit that some em- 
pirical propositions can be conclusively verified, it will remain 
true that the vast majority of the propositions that people actually 
express are neither themselves basic statements, nor deducible 
from any finite set of basic statements. Consequently, if the 
principle of verification is to be seriously considered as a criterion 
of meaning, it must be interpreted in such a way as to admit 
statements that are not so strongly verifiable as basic statements 
are supposed to be. But how then is the word “verifiable” to be 
understood? 

It will be seen that, in this book, I begin by suggesting that 
a statement is “weakly” verifiable, and therefore meaningful, 
according to my criterion, if “some possible sense-experience 
would be relevant to the determination of its truth or falsehood.” 
But, as I recognize, this itself requires interpretation; for the word 
“relevant” is uncomfortably vague. Accordingly, I put forward 
a second version of my principle, which I shall restate here in 
slightly different terms, using the phrase “observation-statement,” 
in place of “experiential proposition,” to designate a statement 
“which records an actual or possible observation.” In this 
version, then, the principle is that a statement is verifiable, 
and consequently meaningful, if some observation-statement 
can be deduced from it in conjunction with certain other 
premises, without being deducible from those other premises 
alone. 

I say of this criterion that it “seems liberal enough,” but in 
fact it is far too liberal, since it allows meaning to any statement 
whatsoever. For, given any statement “S” and an observation- 
statement “0,” “0” follows from “S” and “if S then 0” without 
following from “if S then 0” alone. Thus, the statements “the 
Absolute is lazy” and “if the Absolute is lazy, this is white” 
jointly entail the observation-statement “this is white,” and since 
this is white” does not follow from either of these premises, taken 
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by itself, both of them satisfy my criterion of meaning. Further- 
more, this would hold good for any other piece of nonsense that 
one cared to put, as an example, in place of “the Absolute is 
lazy,” provided only that it had the grammatical form of an 
indicative sentence. But a criterion of meaning that allows such 
latitude as this is evidently unacceptable. 1 

It may be remarked that the same objection applies to the 
proposal that we should take the possibility of falsification as our 
criterion. For, given any statement “S” and any observation- 
statement “0”, “0” will be incompatible with the conjunction 
of “S” and “if S then not 0.” We could indeed avoid the diffi- 
culty, in either case, by leaving out the stipulation about the 
other premises. But as this would involve the exclusion of all 
hypotheticals from the class of empirical propositions, we should 
escape from making our criteria too liberal only at the cost of 
making them too stringent. 

Another difficulty which I overlooked in my original attempt 
to formulate the principle of verification is that most empirical 
propositions are in some degree vague. Thus, as I have remarked 
elsewhere, 2 what is required to verify a statement about a 
material thing is never the occurrence of precisely this or pre- 
cisely that sense-content, but only the occurrence of one or other 
of the sense-contents that fall within a fairly indefinite range. 
We do indeed test any such statement by making observations 
which consist in the occurrence of particular sense-contents; but, 
for any test that we actually carry out, there is always an in- 
definite number of other tests, differing to some extent in respect 
either of their conditions or their results, that would have served 
the same purpose. And this means that there is never any set of 
observation-statements of which it can truly be said that precisely 
they are entailed by any given statement about a material thing. 

Nevertheless, it is only by the occurrence of some sense-content, 
and consequently by the truth of some observation-statement, 
that any statement about a material thing is actually verified; 
and from this it follows that every significant statement about a 
material thing can be represented as entailing a disjunction of 
observation-statements, although the terms of this disjunction, 

1 Vide I. Berlin, “Verifiability in Principle,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Vol. XXXIX. 

2 The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 240-1. 
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being infinite, can not be enumerated in detail. Consequently, 
I do not think that we need be troubled by the difficulty about 
vagueness, so long as it is understood that when we speak of the 
“entailment” of observation-statements, what we are considering 
to be deducible from the premises in question is not any particular 
observation-statement, but only one or other of a set of such 
statements, where the defining characteristic of the set is that all 
its members refer to sense-contents that fall within a certain 
specifiable range. 

There remains the more serious objection that my criterion, as 
it stands, allows meaning to any indicative statement whatsoever. 
To meet this, I shall emend it as follows. I propose to say that a 
statement is directly verifiable if it is either itself an observation- 
statement, or is such that in conjunction with one or more 
observation-statements it entails at least one observation-state- 
ment which is not deducible from these other premises alone; and 
I propose to say that a statement is indirectly verifiable if it 
satisfies the following conditions: first, that in conjunction with 
certain other premises it entails one or more directly verifiable 
statements which are not deducible from these other premises 
alone; and secondly, that these other premises do not include 
any statement that is not either analytic, or directly verifiable, 
or capable of being independently established as indirectly verifi- 
able. And I can now reformulate the principle of verification as 
requiring of a literally meaningful statement, which is not ana- 
lytic, that it should be either directly or indirectly verifiable, in 
the foregoing sense. 

It may be remarked that in giving my account of the conditions 
in which a statement is to be considered indirectly verifiable, 
I have explicitly put in the proviso that the “other premises” 
may include analytic statements; and my reason for doing this is 
that I intend in this way to allow for the case of scientific theories 
which are expressed in terms that do not themselves designate 
anything observable. For while the statements that contain these 
terms may not appear to describe anything that anyone could 
ever observe, a “dictionary” may be provided by means of which 
they can be transformed into statements that are verifiable; and 
the statements which constitute the dictionary can be regarded as 
analytic. Were this not so, there would be nothing to choose 
between such scientific theories and those that I should dismiss 
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as metaphysical; but I take it to be characteristic of the meta- 
physician, in my somewhat pejorative sense of the term, not only 
that his statements do not describe anything that is capable, even 
in principle, of being observed, but also that no dictionary is 
provided by means of which they can be transformed into state- 
ments that are directly or indirectly verifiable. 

Metaphysical statements, in my sense of the term, are excluded 
also by the older empiricist principle that no statement is literally 
meaningful unless it describes what could be experienced, where 
the criterion of what could be experienced is that it should be 
something of the same kind as actually has been experienced . 1 
But, apart from its lack of precision, this empiricist principle has, 
to my mind, the defect of imposing too harsh a condition upon 
the form of scientific theories; for it would seem to imply that it 
was illegitimate to introduce any term that did not itself designate 
something observable. The principle of verification, on the other 
hand, is, as I have tried to show, more liberal in this respect, and 
in view of the use that is actually made of scientific theories which 
the other would rule out, I think that the more liberal criterion 
is to be preferred. 

It has sometimes been assumed by my critics that I take the 
principle of verification to imply that no statement can be evid- 
ence for another unless it is a part of its meaning; but this is not 
the case. Thus, to make use of a simple illustration, the statement 
that I have blood on my coat may, in certain circumstances, con- 
firm the hypothesis that I have committed a murder, but it is 
not part of the meaning of the statement that I have committed 
a murder that I should have blood upon my coat, nor, as I under- 
stand it, does the principle of verification imply that it is. For 
one statement may be evidence for another, and still neither itself 
express a necessary condition of the truth of this other statement, 
nor belong to Any set of statements which determines a range 
within which such a necessary condition falls; and it is only in 

1 cf. Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philosophy , p. 91 : “Every proposition 
which we can understand must be composed wholly of constituents with which 
we are acquainted.” And, if I understand him correctly, this is what Professor 
W. T. Stace has in mind when he speaks of a “Principle of Observable Kinds.” 
Vide his “Positivism,” Mind, 1944. Stace argues that the principle of verifica- 
tion “rests upon” the principle of observable kinds, but this is a mistake. 
It is true that every statement that is allowed to be meaningful by the principle 
of observable kinds is also allowed to be meaningful by the principle of 
verification: but the converse does not hold. 


these cases that the principle of verification yields the conclusion 
that the one statement is part of the meaning of the other. Thus, 
from the fact that it is only by the making of some observation 
that any statement about a material thing can be directly verified 
it follows, according to the principle of verification, that every 
such statement contains some observation-statement or other as 
part of its meaning, and it follows also that, although its generality 
may prevent any finite set of observation-statements from exhaust- 
ing its meaning, it does not contain anything as part of its meaning 
that cannot be represented as an observation-statement; but there 
may still be many observation-statements that are relevant to its 
truth or falsehood without being part of its meaning at all. Again, 
a person who affirms the existence of a deity may try to support 
his contention by appealing to the facts of religious experience; 
but it does not follow from this that the factual meaning of his 
statement is wholly contained in the propositions by which these 
religious experiences are described. For there may be other em- 
pirical facts that he would also consider to be relevant; and it is 
possible that the descriptions of these other empirical facts can 
more properly be regarded as containing the factual meaning of 
his statement than the descriptions of the religious experiences. 
At the same time, if one accepts the principle of verification, one 
must hold that his statement does not have any other factual 
meaning than what is contained in at least some of the relevant 
empirical propositions; and that if it is so interpreted that no 
possible experience could go to verify it, it does not have any 
factual meaning at all. 

In putting forward the principle of verification as a criterion 
of meaning, I do not overlook the fact that the word “meaning” 
is commonly used in a variety of senses, and I do not wish to 
deny that in some of these senses a statement may properly be 
said to be meaningful even though it is neither analytic nor em- 
pirically verifiable. I should, however, claim that there was at 
least one proper use of the word “meaning” in which it would be 
incorrect to say that a statement was meaningful unless it satisfied 
the principle of verification; and I have, perhaps tendentiously, 
used the expression “literal meaning” to distinguish this use from 
the others, while applying the expression “factual meaning” to 
the case of statements which satisfy my criterion without being 
analytic. Furthermore, I suggest that it is only if it is literally 
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meaningful, in this sense, that a statement can properly be said 
to be either true or false. Thus, while I wish the principle of 
verification itself to be regarded, not as an empirical hypothesis , 1 
but as a definition, it is not supposed to be entirely arbitrary. It 
is indeed open to anyone to adopt a different criterion of meaning 
and so to produce an alternative definition which may very well 
correspond to one of the ways in which the word “meaning” is 
commonly used. And if a statement satisfied such a criterion, 
there is, no doubt, some proper use of the word “understanding” 
in which it would be capable of being understood. Nevertheless, 
I think that, unless it satisfied the principle of verification, it 
would not be capable of being understood in the sense in which 
either scientific hypotheses or common-sense statements are 
habitually understood. I confess, however, that it now seems to 
me unlikely that any metaphysician would yield to a claim of 
this kind; and although I should still defend the use of the 
criterion of verifiability as a methodological principle, I realize 
that for the effective elimination of metaphysics it needs to be 
supported by detailed analyses of particular metaphysical argu- 
ments. 

the “a priori” 

In saying that the certainty of a priori propositions depends 
upon the fact that they are tautologies, I use the word “taut- 
ology” in such a way that a proposition can be said to be a 
tautology if it is analytic; and I hold that a proposition is ana- 
lytic if it is true solely in virtue of the meaning of its constituent 
symbols, and cannot therefore be either confirmed or refuted by 
any fact of experience. It has, indeed, been suggested 2 that my 
treatment of a priori propositions makes them into a sub-class of 
empirical propositions. For I sometimes seem to imply that they 
describe the way in which certain symbols are used, and it is 
undoubtedly an empirical fact that people use symbols in the 
ways that they do. This is not, however, the position that I wish 
to hold; nor do I think that I am committed to it. For although 
I say that the validity of a priori propositions depends upon 
certain facts about verbal usage, I do not think that this is 

1 Both Dr. A. C. Ewing, “Meaninglessness,” Mind, 1937, pp. 347-64, and 
Stace, op. cit., take it to be an empirical hypothesis. 

2 e.g. by Professor C. D. Broad, “Are these Synthetic a priori Truths,” 
Supplementary Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XV. 
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equivalent to saying that they describe these facts in the sense in 
which empirical propositions may describe the facts that verify 
them; and indeed I argue that they do not, in this sense, describe 
any facts at all. At the same time I allow that the usefulness of 
a priori propositions is founded both on the empirical fact that 
certain symbols are used in the way that they are and on the 
empirical fact that the symbols in question are successfully applied 
to our experience; and I try in the fourth chapter of this book to 
show how this is so. 

Just as it is a mistake to identify a priori propositions with em- 
pirical propositions about language, so I now think that it is 
a mistake to say that they are themselves linguistic rules . 1 
For apart from the fact that they can properly be said to 
be true, which linguistic rules cannot, they are distinguished 
also by being necessary, whereas linguistic rules are arbitrary. 
At the same time, if they are necessary it is only because the 
relevant linguistic rules are presupposed. Thus, it is a con- 
tingent, empirical fact that the word “earlier” is used in English 
to mean earlier, and it is an arbitrary, though convenient, 
rule of language that words that stand for temporal relations are 
to be used transitively; but, given this rule, the proposition that, 
if A is earlier than B and B is earlier than C, A is earlier than C 
becomes a necessary truth. Similarly, in Russell’s and Whitehead’s 
system of logic, it is a contingent, empirical fact that the sign 
“ o ” should have been given the meaning that it has, and the 
rules which govern the use of this sign are conventions, which 
themselves are neither true nor false; but, given these rules the 
a priori proposition “q. D.po q” is necessarily true. Being a priori, 
this proposition gives no information in the ordinary sense in 
which an empirical proposition may be said to give information, 
nor does it itself prescribe how the logical constant “ o ” is to be 
used. What it does is to elucidate the proper use of this logical 
constant; and it is in this way that it is informative. 

An argument which has been brought against the doctrine that 
a priori propositions of the form “p entails q” are analytic is that 
it is possible for one proposition to entail another without con- 
taining it as part of its meaning; for it is assumed that this 
would not be possible if the analytic view of entailment were 

1 This contradicts what I said in my contribution to a symposium on “Truth 
by Convention,” Analysis, Vol. 4, Nos. 2 and 3; cf. also Norman Malcolm, 
“Are Necessary Propositions really Verbal,” Mind, 1940, pp. 189-203. 
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correct . 1 But the answer to this is that the question whether one 
proposition is part of the meaning of another is ambiguous. If you 
say, for example, as I think most of those who raise this objection 
would, that q is not part of the meaning of p if it is possible to 
understand p without thinking of q, then clearly one proposition 
can entail another without containing it as part of its meaning; 
for it can hardly be maintained that anyone who considers a given 
set of propositions must be immediately conscious of all that they 
entail. This is, however, to make a point with which I do not 
think that any upholder of the analytic view of entailment would 
wish to disagree; for it is common ground that deductive reason- 
ing may lead to conclusions which are new in the sense that one 
had not previously apprehended them. But if this is admitted by 
those who say that propositions of the form “p entails q ” are 
analytic, how can they also say that if p entails q the meaning 
of q is contained in that of p? The answer is that they are using 
a criterion of meaning, whether the verification principle or 
another, from which it follows that when one proposition entails 
another the meaning of the second is contained in that of the 
first. In other words, they determine the meaning of a propo- 
sition by considering what it entails; and this is, to my mind, 
a perfectly legitimate procedure . 2 If this procedure is adopted 
the proposition that, if p entails q, the meaning of q is contained 
in that of p, itself becomes analytic; and it is therefore not to be 
refuted by any such psychological facts as those on which the 
critics of this view rely. At the same time, it may fairly be ob- 
jected to it that it does not give us much information about the 
nature of entailment; for although it entitles us to say that the 
logical consequences of a proposition are explicative of its mean- 
ing, this is only because the meaning of a proposition is under- 
stood to depend upon what it entails. 

PROPOSITIONS ABOUT THE PAST AND ABOUT 
OTHER MINDS 

By saying of propositions about the past that they are “rules 
for the prediction of those ‘historical’ experiences which are 

1 Vide A. C. Ewing, “The Linguistic Theory of a priori Propositions,” 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1940; cf. also Professor G. E. Moore, 
A Reply to My Critics,” 'The Philosophy of G. E. Moore , pp. 575-6, and 
Professor E. Nagel’s review of The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, Mind, 1944, p. 64. 

cf. Norman Malcolm, “The Nature of Entailment,” Mind, 1040, pp. 
333 - 47 - 
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commonly said to verify them” I seem to imply that they can 
somehow be translated into propositions about present or future 
experiences. But this is certainly incorrect. Statements about the 
past may be verifiable in the sense that when they are conjoined 
with other premises of a suitable kind they may entail observation- 
statements which do not follow from these other premises alone; 
but I do not think that the truth of any observation-statements 
which refer to the present or the future is a necessary condition 
of the truth of any statement about the past. This does not mean, 
however, that propositions referring to the past cannot be ana- 
lysed in phenomenal terms; for they can be taken as implying 
that certain observations would have occurred if certain con- 
ditions had been fulfilled. But the trouble is that these conditions 
never can be fulfilled; for they require of the observer that he 
should occupy a temporal position that ex hypothesi he does not. 
This difficulty, however, is not a peculiarity of propositions about 
the past; for it is true also of unfulfilled conditionals about the 
present that their protases cannot in fact be satisfied, since they 
require of the observer that he should be occupying a different 
spatial position from that which he actually does. But, as I have 
remarked elsewhere , 1 just as it is a contingent fact that a person 
happens at a given moment to be occupying a particular position 
in space, so is it a contingent fact that he happens to be living at 
a particular time. And from this I conclude that if one is justified 
in saying that events which are remote in space are observable, 
in principle, the same may be said of events which are situated 
in the past. 

Concerning the experiences of others I confess that I am 
doubtful whether the account that is given in this book is correct; 
but I am not convinced that it is not. In another work, I have 
argued that, since it is a contingent fact that any particular ex- 
perience belongs to the series of experiences which constitutes 
a given person, rather than to another series which constitutes 
someone else, there is a sense in which “it is not logically incon- 
ceivable that I should have an experience that is in fact owned 
by someone else”; and from this I inferred that the use of “the 
argument from analogy” might after all be justified . 2 More 

1 The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, p. 167; cf. also Professor G. Ryle, 
“Unverifiability by Me,” Analysis, Vol. 4, No. 1 . 

2 The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 1 68-70. 
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recently, however, I have come to think that this reasoning is 
very dubious. For while it is possible to imagine circumstances 
in which we might have found it convenient to say of two dif- 
ferent persons that they owned the same experience, the fact is 
that, according to our present usage, it is a necessary proposition 
that they do not; and, since this is so, I am afraid that the argu- 
ment from analogy remains open to the objections that are 
brought against it in this book. Consequently, I am inclined to 
revert to a behaviouristic” interpretation of propositions about 
other people’s experiences. But I own that it has an air of para- 
dox which prevents me from being wholly confident that it 
is true . 1 


THE EMOTIVE THEORY OF VALUES 


The emotive theory of values, which is developed in the sixth 
chapter of this book, has provoked a fair amount of criticism; 
but I find that this criticism has been directed more often against 
the positivistic principles on which the theory has been assumed 
to depend than against the theory itself . 2 Now I do not deny that 
in putting forward this theory I was concerned with maintaining 
the general consistency of my position; but it is not the only 
ethical theory that would have satisfied this requirement, nor 
does it actually entail any of the non-ethical statements which 
form the remainder of my argument. Consequently, even if it 
could be shown that these other statements were invalid, this 
would not in itself refute the emotive analysis of ethical judge- 
ments; and in fact I believe this analysis to be valid on its own 
account. 

Having said this, I must acknowledge that the theory is here 
presented in a very summary way, and that it needs to be sup- 
ported by a more detailed analysis of specimen ethical judge- 
ments than I make any attempt to give . 3 Thus, among other 


1 My confidence in it has been somewhat increased by John Wisdom’s 
mterestmg series of articles on “Other Minds,” Mind, 1940-3. But I am not 
sure that this is the effect that he intended them to produce. 

2 cf. Sir W. David Ross, The Foundations of Ethics , pp. 30—41. 

I understand that this deficiency has been made good by C. L. Stevenson 
in his book, Ethics and Language , but the book was published in America and 
I have not yet been able to obtain it. There is a review of it by Austin Duncan- 
Jones in Mind , October, 1945, and a good indication of Stevenson’s line of 
argument is to be found in his articles on “The Emotive Meaning of Ethical 
Terms,” Mind, 1937, “Ethical Judgements and Avoidability,” Mind, iqci8, 
and Persuasive Definitions,” Mind, 1938. 
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things, I fail to bring out the point that the common objects of 
moral approval or disapproval are not particular actions so 
much as classes of actions; by which I mean that if an action is 
labelled right or wrong, or good or bad, as the case may be, it is 
because it is thought to be an action of a certain type. And this 
point seems to me important, because I think that what seems 
to be an ethical judgement is very often a factual classification 
of an action as belonging to some class of actions by which a 
certain moral attitude on the part of the speaker is habitually 
aroused. Thus, a man who is a convinced utilitarian may simply 
mean by calling an action right that it tends to promote, or more 
probably that it is the sort of action that tends to promote, the 
general happiness; and in that case the validity of his statement 
becomes an empirical matter of fact. Similarly, a man who bases 
his ethical upon his religious views may actually mean by calling 
an action right or wrong that it is the sort of action that is 
enjoined or forbidden by some ecclesiastical authority; and this 
also may be empirically verified. Now in these cases the form of 
words by which the factual statement is expressed is the same as 
that which would be used to express a normative statement; and 
this may to some extent explain why statements which are 
recognized to be normative are nevertheless often thought to be 
factual. Moreover, a great many ethical statements contain, as 
a factual element, some description of the action, or the situation, 
to which the ethical term in question is being applied. But 
although there may be a number of cases in which this ethical 
term is itself to be understood descriptively, I do not think that 
this is always so. I think that there are many statements in which 
an ethical term is used in a purely normative way, and it is to 
statements of this kind that the emotive theory of ethics is intended 
to apply. 

The objection that if the emotive theory was correct it would 
be impossible for one person to contradict another on a question 
of value is here met by the answer that what seem to be disputes 
about questions of value are really disputes about questions of 
fact. I should, however, have made it clear that it does not follow 
from this that two persons cannot significantly disagree about a 
question of value, or that it is idle for them to attempt to con- 
vince one another. For a consideration of any dispute about a 
matter of taste will show that there can be disagreement without 
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formal contradiction, and that in order to alter another man’s 
opinions, in the sense of getting him to change his attitude, it is 
not necessary to contradict anything that he asserts. Thus, if 
one wishes to affect another person in such a way as to bring his 
sentiments on a given point into accordance with one’s own, 
there are various ways in which one may proceed. One may, for 
example, call his attention to certain facts that one supposes him 
to have overlooked; and, as I have already remarked, I believe 
that much of what passes for ethical discussion is a proceeding 
of this type. It is, however, also possible to influence other people 
by a suitable choice of emotive language; and this is the practical 
justification for the use of normative expressions of value. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that if the other person persists in 
maintaining his contrary attitude, without however disputing any 
of the relevant facts, a point is reached at which the discussion 
can go no further. And in that case there is no sense in asking 
which of the conflicting views is true. For, since the expression 
of a value judgement is not a proposition, the question of truth 
or falsehood does not here arise. 


THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 

In citing Bertrand Russell s theory of descriptions as a specimen 
of philosophical analysis, I unfortunately made a mistake in my 
exposition of the theory. For, having taken the familiar example 
of “The author of Waver ley was Scotch,” I said that it was 
equivalent to “One person, and one person only, wrote Waverley, 
and that person was Scotch.” But, as Professor Stebbing pointed 
out in her review of this book, “if the word ‘that’ is used referen- 
tially, then ‘that person was Scotch’ is equivalent to the whole 
of the original,” and if it is used demonstratively, then the defining 
expression “is not a translation of the original .” 3 The version 
sometimes given by Russell himself 2 is that “The author of 
Waverley was Scotch” is equivalent to a conjunction of the three 
propositions “At least one person wrote Waverley”; “At most one 
person wrote Waverley ”; and “Whoever wrote Waverley was 
Scotch.” Professor Moore, however, has remarked 3 that if the 

1 Mind, 1936, p. 358. 

2 e.g. in his Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, pp. 1 72-80. 

3 In an article on “Russell’s Theory of Descriptions,” The Philosophy of 

Bertrand Russell, vide especially pp. 1 79-89. J 
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words “whoever wrote Waverley” are understood “in the most 
natural way,” the first of these propositions is superfluous; for he 
argues that part of what would ordinarily be meant by saying 
that whoever wrote Waverley was Scotch is that somebody did 
write Waverley. Accordingly, he suggests that the proposition 
which Russell intended to express by the words “whoever wrote 
Waverley was Scotch” is “one which can be expressed more 
clearly by the words ‘There never was a person who wrote 
Waverley but was not Scotch.’ ” And even so he does not think 
that the proposed translation is correct. For he objects that to 
say of someone that he is the author of a work does not entail 
saying that he wrote it, since if he had composed it without 
actually writing it down he could still properly be called its 
author. To this Russell has replied that it was “the inevitable 
vagueness and ambiguity of any language used for every-day 
purposes” that led him to use an artificial symbolic language in 
Principia Mathematica, and that it is in the definitions given 
in Principia Mathematica that the whole of his theory of descrip- 
tions consists : 1 In saying this, however, he is, I think, unjust to 
himself. For it seems to me that one of the great merits of his 
theory of descriptions is that it does throw light upon the use of 
a certain class of expressions in ordinary speech, and that this is 
a point of philosophical importance. For, by showing that ex- 
pressions like “the present King of France” do not function as 
names, the theory exposes the fallacy that has led philosophers to 
believe in “subsistent entities.” Thus, while it is unfortunate that 
the example most frequently chosen to illustrate the theory 
should contain a minor inaccuracy, I do not think that this 
seriously affects its value, even in its application to every-day 
language. For, as I point out in this book, the object of analysing 
“The author of Waverley was Scotch” is not just to obtain an 
accurate translation of this particular sentence, but to elucidate 
the use of a whole class of expressions, of which “the author of 
Waverley” serves merely as a typical example. 

A more serious mistake than my misrendering of “The author 
of Waverley was Scotch” was my assumption that philosophical 
analysis consisted mainly in the provision of “definitions in use.” 
It is, indeed, true that what I describe as philosophical analysis 
is very largely a matter of exhibiting the inter-relationship of 
1 “Reply to Criticisms,” The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, p. 690. 
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different types of propositions;! but the cases in which this 
process actually yields a set of definitions are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus the problem of showing how statements about 
material things are related to observation-statements, which is, in 
effect, the traditional problem of perception, might be thought 
to require for its solution that one should indicate a method of 
translating statements about material things into observation- 
statements, and thereby furnish what could be regarded as a 
definition of a material thing. But, in fact, this is impossible; for, 
as I have already remarked, no finite set of observation statements 
is ever equivalent to a statement about a material thing. What 
one can do, however, is to construct a schema which shows what 
sort of relations must obtain between sense-contents for it to be 
true, in any given case, that a material thing exists: and while 
this process cannot, properly speaking, be said to yield a defi- 
nition, it does have the effect of showing how the one type of 
statement is related to the other.* Similarly, in the field of 
political philosophy, one will probably not be able to translate 
statements on the political level into statements about individual 
persons; for although what is said about a State, for example, is 
to be verified only by the behaviour of certain individuals, such 
a statement is usually indefinite in a way that prevents any par- 
ticular set of statements about the behaviour of individuals from 
being exactly equivalent to it. Nevertheless, here again it is 
possible to indicate what types of relations must obtain between 
individual persons for the political statements in question to be 
true: so that even if no actual definitions are obtained, the 
meaning of the political statements is appropriately clarified. 

In such cases as these one does indeed arrive at something that 
approaches a definition in use; but there are other cases of 
philosophical analysis in which nothing even approaching a defi- 
nition is either provided or sought. Thus, when Professor Moore 
suggests that to say that “existence is not a predicate” may be 
a way of saying that “there is some very important difference 
between the way in which ‘exist’ is used in such a sentence as 


1 G. Ryle, Philosophical Arguments, Inaugural Lecture delivered 
University of Oxford, 1945. 


before the 


2 Vide The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 243-63; and R B 
Bsaithwatte, ‘‘Propositions about Material Objects,” Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, Vol. XXXVIII. 
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‘Tame tigers exist’ and the way in which ‘growl’ is used in ‘Tame 
tigers growl,’ ” he does not develop his point by giving rules for 
the translation of one set of sentences into another. What he does 
is to remark that whereas it makes good sense to say “All tame 
tigers growl” or “Most tame tigers growl” it would be nonsense 
to say “All tame tigers exist” or “Most tame tigers exist .” 1 Now 
this may seem a rather trivial point for him to make, but in fact 
it is philosophically illuminating. For it is precisely the assump- 
tion that existence is a predicate that gives plausibility to “the 
ontological argument”; and the ontological argument is supposed 
to demonstrate the existence of a God. Consequently Moore by 
pointing out a peculiarity in the use of the word “exist” helps to 
protect us from a serious fallacy; so that his procedure, though 
different from that which Russell follows in his theory of descrip- 
tions, tends to achieve the same philosophical end . 2 

I maintain in this book that it is not within the province of 
philosophy to justify our scientific or common-sense beliefs; for 
their validity is an empirical matter, which cannot be settled by 
a priori means. At the same time, the question of what constitutes 
such a justification is philosophical, as the existence of “the 
problem of induction” shows. Here again, what is required is 
not necessarily a definition. For although I believe that the 
problems connected with induction can be reduced to the ques- 
tion of what is meant by saying that one proposition is good 
evidence for another, I doubt if the way to answer this is to con- 
struct a formal definition of “evidence.” What is chiefly wanted, 
I think, is an analysis of scientific method, and although it might 
be possible to express the results of this analysis in the form of 
definitions, this would not be an achievement of primary import- 
ance. And here I may add that the reduction of philosophy to 
analysis need not be incompatible with the view that its function 
is to bring to light “the presuppositions of science.” For if there 
are such presuppositions, they can no doubt be shown to be 

1 G. E. Moore, “Is Existence a Predicate?” Supplementary Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, 1936. I have made use of the same illustration in my paper 
on “Does Philosophy analyse Common Sense?” symposium with A. E. 
Duncan-Jones, Supplementary Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1937. 

2 I do not wish to imply that Moore himself was solely, or even primarily, 
concerned with refudng the ontological argument. But I think that his reason- 
ing does achieve this, though not this alone. Similarly Russell’s “theory of 
descriptions” has other uses besides relieving us of “subsistent entities,” 
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logically involved in the applications of scientific method, or in 
the use of certain scientific terms. 

It used to be said by positivists of the Viennese school that the 
function of philosophy was not to put forward a special set of 

philosophical propositions, but to make other propositions 
clear, and this statement has at least the merit of bringing out 
the point that philosophy is not a source of speculative truth. 
Nevertheless I now think that it is incorrect to say that there are 
no philosophical propositions. For, whether they are true or false, 
the propositions that are expressed in such a book as this do fall 
into a special category; and since they are the sort of propositions 
that are asserted or denied by philosophers, I do not see why they 
should not be called philosophical. To say of them that they are, 
in some sense, about the usage of words, is, I believe, correct but 
also inadequate; for certainly not every statement about the usage 
of words is philosophical. 1 Thus, a lexicographer also seeks to 
give information about the usage of words, but the philosopher 
differs from him in being concerned, as I have tried to indicate, 
not with the use of particular expressions but with classes of ex- 
pressions; and whereas the propositions of the lexicographer are 
empirical, philosophical propositions, if they are true, are usually 
analytic. 2 For the rest I can find no better way of explaining my 
conception of philosophy than by referring to examples; and one 
such example is the argument of this book. 

A. J. Ayer. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 

January, 1946. 

1 Vide “Does Philosophy analyse Common Sense?” and Duncan-Jones’ 
paper on the same subject, Supplementary Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
*9 a ^ s0 J 0 * 111 Wisdom, “Metaphysics and Verification,” Mind, 1938, 
and Philosophy, Anxiety and Novelty,” Mind, 1944. 

2 I have put in the qualifying word “usually” because I think that some em- 
pirical propositions, such as those that occur in histories of philosophy, may 
be counted as philosophical. And philosophers use empirical propositions as 
examples, to serve philosophical ends. But, in so far as they are not merely 
historical, I think that the truths discoverable by philosophical methods are 
analytic. At the same time I should add that the philosopher’s business, as 
Professor Ryle has pointed out to me, is rather to “solve puzzles” than to 
discover truths. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


Ihe views which are put forward in this treatise derive 
from the doctrines of Bertrand Russell and Wittgenstein, 
which are themselves the logical outcome of the empiricism of 
Berkeley and David Hume. Like Hume, I divide all genuine 
propositions into two classes: those which, in his terminology, 
concern “relations of ideas,” and those which concern “matters 
of fact.” The former class comprises the a priori propositions of 
logic and pure mathematics, and these I allow to be necessary 
and certain only because they are analytic. That is, I maintain 
that the reason why these propositions cannot be confuted in ex- 
perience is that they do not make any assertion about the em- 
pirical world, but simply record our determination to use symbols 
in a certain fashion. Propositions concerning empirical matters of 
fact, on the other hand, I hold to be hypotheses, which can be 
probable but never certain. And in giving an account of the 
method of their validation I claim also to have explained the 
nature of truth. 

To test whether a sentence expresses a genuine empirical 
hypothesis, I adopt what may be called a modified verification 
principle. For I require of an empirical hypothesis, not indeed 
that it should be conclusively verifiable, but that some possible 
sense-experience should be relevant to the determination of its 
truth or falsehood. If a putative proposition fails to satisfy this 
principle, and is not a tautology, then I hold that it is meta- 
physical, and that, being metaphysical, it is neither true nor false 
but literally senseless. It will be found that much of what ordi- 
narily passes for philosophy is metaphysical according to this 
criterion, and, in particular, that it can not be significantly 
asserted that there is a non-empirical world of values, or that 
men have immortal souls, or that there is a transcendent God. 

As for the propositions of philosophy themselves, they are held 
to be linguistically necessary, and so analytic. And with regard 
to the relationship of philosophy and empirical science, it is, 
shown that the philosopher is not in a position to furnish 
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speculative truths, which would, as it were, compete with the 
hypotheses of science, nor yet to pass a priori judgements upon 
the validity of scientific theories, but that his function is to clarify 
the propositions of science by exhibiting their logical relation- 
ships, and by defining the symbols which occur in them. Con- 
sequently I maintain that there is nothing in the nature of 
philosophy to warrant the existence of conflicting philosophical 
“schools.” And I attempt to substantiate this by providing a 
definitive solution of the problems which have been the chief 
sources of controversy between philosophers in the past. 

The view that philosophizing is an activity of analysis is 
associated in England with the work of G. E. Moore and his 
disciples. But while I have learned a great deal from Professor 
Moore, I have reason to believe that he and his followers are not 
prepared to adopt such a thoroughgoing phenomenalism as I do, 
and that they take a rather different view of the nature of philo- 
sophical analysis. The philosophers with whom I am in the closest 
agreement are those who compose the “Viennese circle,” under 
the leadership of Moritz Schlick, and are commonly known as 
logical positivists. And of these I owe most to Rudolf Carnap. 
Further, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Gilbert Ryle, 
my original tutor in philosophy, and to Isaiah Berlin, who have 
discussed with me every point in the argument of this treatise, 
and made many valuable suggestions, although they both dis- 
agree with much of what I assert. And I must also express my 
thanks to J. R. M. Willis for his correction of the proofs. 


1 1 Foubert’s Place, 
London. 

J u b I 935- 


A. J. Ayer. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ELIMINATION OF METAPHYSICS 

The traditional disputes of philosophers are, for 
the most part, as unwarranted as they are unfruitful. The surest 
way to end them is to establish beyond question what should be 
the purpose and method of a philosophical enquiry. And this is 
by no means so difficult a task as the history of philosophy would 
lead one to suppose. For if there are any questions which science 
leaves it to philosophy to answer, a straightforward process of 
elimination must lead to their discovery. 

We may begin by criticising the metaphysical thesis that 
philosophy affords us knowledge of a reality transcending the 
world of science and common sense. Later on, when we come to 
define metaphysics and account for its existence, we shall find 
that it is possible to be a metaphysician without believing in a 
transcendent reality; for we shall see that ma ny metaphysical 
utterances are due to the commission of logical e rrors, rather 
than to a conscious desire on the part of their authors to go 
beyond the limits of experience. But it is convenient for us to take 
the case of those who believe that it is possible to have knowledge 
of a transcendent reality as a starting-point for our discussion. 
The arguments which we use to refute them will subsequently 
be found to apply to the whole of metaphysics. 

One way of attacking a metaphysician who claimed to have 
knowledge of a reality which transcended the phenomenal world 
would be to enquire from v what premises his propositions were 
deduced. Must he not begin, as other men do, with the evidence 
of his senses? And if so, what valid process of reasoning can 
possibly lead him to the conception of a transcendent reality? 
Surely from empirical premises nothing whatsoever concerning 
the properties, or even the existence, of anything super-empirical 
can legitimately be inferred. But this objection would be met by 
a denial on the part of the metaphysician that his assertions were 
ultimately based on the evidence of his senses. He would say that 
he was endowed with a faculty of intellectual intuition which 
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enabled him to know facts that could not be known through 
sense-experience. And even if it could be shown that he was rely- 
ing on empirical premises, and that his venture into a non- 
empirical world was therefore logically unjustified, it would not 
follow that the assertions which he made concerning this non- 
empirical world could not be true. For the fact that a conclusion 
does not follow from its putative premise is not sufficient to show 
that it is false. Consequently one cannot overthrow a system of 
transcendent metaphysics merely by criticising the way in which 
it comes into being. What is required is rather a criticism of the 
nature of the actual statements which comprise it. And this is the 
line of argument which we shall, in fact, pursue. For we shall 
maintain that no statement which refers to a “reality” transcend- 
ing the limits of all possible sense-experience can possibly have 
any literal significance; from which it must follow that the labours 
of those who have striven to describe such a reality have all been 
devoted to the production of nonsense. 

It may be suggested that this is a proposition which has already 
been proved by Kant. But although Kant also condemned tran- 
scendent metaphysics, he did so on different grounds. For he said 
that the human understanding was so constituted that it lost 
itself in contradictions when it ventured out beyond the limits of 
possible experience and attempted to deal with things in them- 
selves. And thus he made the impossibility of a transcendent 
metaphysic not, as we do, a matter of logic, but a matter of fact. 
He asserted, not that our minds could not conceivably have had 
the power of penetrating beyond the phenomenal world, but 
merely that they were in fact devoid of it. And this leads the 
critic to ask how, if it is possible to know only what lies within 
the bounds of sense-experience, the author can be justified in 
asserting that real things do exist beyond, and how he can tell 
what are the boundaries beyond which the human understanding 
may not venture, unless he succeeds in passing them himself. As 
Wittgenstein says, “in order to draw a limit to thinking, we_ 
sh ould have to think both sides of this limit, truth tcTwhich 
Bradley gives a* special twist in maintaining that the man who is 
ready to prove that metaphysics is impossible is a brother meta- 
physician with a rival theory of his own . 2 

1 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, Preface. 

2 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2nd ed., p. i. 
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Whatever force these objections may have against the Kantian 


doctrine, they have none whatsoever against the thesis that I am 
about to set forth. It cannot here be said that the author is him- 
self overstepping the barrier he maintains to be impassable. For 
the fruitlessness of attempting to transcend the limits of possible 
sense-experience will be deduced, not from a psychological 
hypothesis concerning the actual constitution of the human 
mind, but from the rule which determines the literal significance 
of language. Our charge against the metaphysician is not that, he. 
attempts to employ the understanding in a Held whe r(TTt~ cannot 
profita bly ventur e, but that tie produces sentences w hich fail lo_ 
conform to the conditions under which alone a sente ncecan be 
I iterally~sig nificant. Nor are we ourselves obliged to talk nonsense 
irTorder to show that all sentences of a certain type are necessarily 
devoid of literal significance. We need only formulate the criterion 
which enables us to test whether a sentence expresses a genuine 
proposition about a matter of fact, and then point out that the 
sentences under consideration fail to satisfy it. And this we shall 
now proceed to do. We shall first of all formulate the criterion in 
somewhat vague terms, and then give the explanations which are 
necessary to render it precise. 

The criterion which we use to test the genuineness of apparent 
statements of fact is the criterion of verifiability . We say that a 
sentence is factually significant to any given person, if, and only 
if, he knows how to verify the proposition which it purports to 
express — that is, if he knows what observations would lead him, 
under certain conditions, to accept the proposition as being true, 
or reject it as being false. If, on the other hand, the putative 
proposition is of such a character that the assumption of its truth, 
or falsehood, is consistent with any assumption whatsoever con- 
cerning the nature of his future experience, then, as far as he is 
concerned, it is, if not a tautology , a mere pseudo-proposition. 
The sentence expressing it may be emotionally significant to him; 
but it is not literally significant. And with regard to questions the 
procedure is the same. We enquire in every case what observa- 
tions would lead us to answer the question, one way or the other; 
and, if none can be discovered, we must conclude that the sen- 
tence under consideration does not, as far as we are concerned, 
express a genuine question, however strongly its grammatical 
appearance may suggest that it does. 
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As the adoption of this procedure is an essential factor in the 
argument of this book, it needs to be examined in detail. 

In the first place, it is necessary to draw a distinction between 
practical verifiability, and verifiability in principle. Plainly we 
all understand, in many cases believe, propositions which we have 
not in fact taken steps to verify. Many of these are propositions 
which we could verify if we took enough trouble. But there remain 
a number of significant propositions, concerning matters of fact, 
which we could not verify even if we chose; simply because we 
lack the practical means of placing ourselves in the situation 
where the relevant observations could be made. A simple and 
familiar example of such a proposition is the proposition that 
there are mountains on the farther side of the moon . 1 No rocket 
has yet been invented which would enable me to go and look at 
the farther side of the moon, so that I am unable to decide the 
matter by actual observation. But I do know what observations 
would decide it for me, if, as is theoretically conceivable, I were 
once in a position to make them. And therefore I say that the 
proposition is verifiable in principle, if not in practice, and is 
accordingly significant. On the other hand, such a metaphysical 
pseudo-proposition as “the Absolute enters into, but is itself in- 
capable of, evolution and progress ,” 2 is not even in principle 
verifiable. For one cannot conceive of an observation which 
would enable one to determine whether the Absolute did, or did 
not, enter into evolution and progress. Of course it is possible that 
the author of such a remark is using English words in a way in 
which they are not commonly used by English-speaking people, 
and that he does, in fact, intend to assert something which could 
be empirically verified. But until he makes us understand how 
the proposition that he wishes to express would be verified, he 
fails to communicate anything to us. And if he admits, as I think 
the author of the remark in question would have admitted, that 
his words were not intended to express either a tautology or a 
proposition which was capable, at least in principle, of being 
verified, then it follows that he has made an utterance which has 
no literal significance even for himself. 

A further distinction which we must make is the distinction 

1 This example has been used by Professor Schlick to illustrate the same 
point. 

2 A remark taken at random from Appearance and Reality, by F. H. Bradley. 
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between the “strong” and the “weak” sense of the term “verifi- 
able.” A proposition is said to be verifiable, in the strong sense 
of the term, if, and only if, its truth could b e con clusiv ely estab- 
lished in experience. But TtTs verifiable, in the weak sense, if it is 
p ossible for expcriencIrto Tender it probable. IrTwhich sense~are 
we using the term when we say that a putative proposition is 
genuine only if it is verifiable? 

It seems to me that if we adopt conclusive verifiability as our 
criterion of significance, as some positivists have proposed , 1 our 
argument will prove too much. Consider, for example, the case 
of general propositions of law — such propositions, namely, as 
“arsenic is poisonous”; “all men are mortal”; “a body tends to 
expand when it is heated.” It is of the very nature of these propo- 
sitions that their truth cannot be established with certainty by 
any finite series of observations. But if it is recognised that such 
general propositions of law are designed to cover an infinite 
number of cases, then it must be admitted that they cannot, even 
in principle, be verified conclusively. And then, if we adopt con- 
clusive verifiability as our criterion of significance, we are logic- 
ally obliged to treat these general propositions of law in the same 
fashion as we treat the statements of the metaphysician. 

In face of this difficulty, some positivists 2 have adopted the 
heroic course of saying that these general propositions are indeed 
pieces of nonsense, albeit an essentially important type of non- 
sense. But here the introduction of the term “important” is 
simply an attempt to hedge. It serves only to mark the authors’ 
recognition that their view is somewhat too paradoxical, without 
in any way removing the paradox. Besides, the difficulty is not 
confined to the case of general propositions of law, though it is 
there revealed most plainly. It is hardly less obvious in the case 
of propositions about the remote past. For it must surely be ad- 
mitted that, however strong the evidence in favour o f historical 
statements maybe,' "fKeTr truth can never become more than 
Highly pro bable. And to maintain that they also constituted an 
importantfor unimportant, type of nonsense would be un- 
plausible, to say the very least. Indeed, it will be our contention 

1 e.g. M. Schlick, “Positivismus und Realismus,” Erkenntnis, Vol. I, 1930. 
F. Waismann, “Logische Analyse des Warscheinlichkeitsbegriffs,” Erkenntnis , 
Vol. I, 1930. 

2 e.g. M. Schlick, “Die Kausalitat in der gegenwartigen Physik,” Natitr- 
wissenschaft, Vol. 19, 1931. 
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that no proposition, other than a tautology, can possibly be any- 
thing more than a probable hypothesis. And if this is correct, the 
principle that a sentence can be factually significant only if it 
expresses what is conclusively verifiable is self-stultifying as a 
criterion of significance. For it leads to the conclusion that it is 
impossible to make a significant statement of fact at all. 

Nor can we accept the suggestion that a sentence should be 
allowed to be factually significant if, and only if, it expresses 
something which is definitely confutable by experience . 1 Those 
who adopt this course assume that, although no finite series of 
observations is ever sufficient to establish the truth of a hypothesis 
beyond all possibility of doubt, there are crucial cases in which 
a single observation, or series of observations, can definitely con- 
fute it. But, as we shall show later on, this assumption is false. 
A hypothesis cannot be conclusively confuted any more than it 
can be conclusively verified. For when-we take the occurrence of 
certain obser vation s a s proof th at a given hypothesis is false, we 
presuppose the existence of certain conditions. And though, in 
any given case, it may be extremely improbable that this assump- 
tion is false, it is not logically impossible. We shall see that there 
need be np self-contradiction in holding that some of the relevant 
circumstances are other than we have taken them to be, and 
consequently that the hypothesis has not really broken down. 
And if it is not the case that any hypothesis can be definitely con- 
futed, we cannot hold that the genuineness of a proposition 
depends on the possibility of its definite confutation. 

Accordingly, we fall back on the weaker sense of verification. 
We say that the question that must be asked about any putative 
statement of fact is not, Would any observations make its truth 
or falsehood logically certain? but simply, Would any observa- 
tions be relevant to the determination of its truth or falsehood? 
And it is only if a negative answer is given to this second question 
that we conclude that the statement under consideration is 
nonsensical. 

To make our position clearer, we may formulate it in another 
way. Let us call a proposition which records an actual or possible 
observation an experiential proposition. Then we may say that 
it is the mark of a genuine factual proposition, not that it should 
be equivalent to an experiential proposition, or any finite number 
1 This has been proposed by Karl Popper in his Logik dcr Forschung. 
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of experiential propositions, but simply that some experiential 
propositions can be deduced from it in conjunction with certain 
other premises without being deducible from those other premises 
alone . 1 

This criterion seems liberal enough. In contrast to the principle 
of conclusive verifiability, it clearly does not deny significance to 
general propositions or to propositions about the past. Let us 
see what kinds of assertion it rules out. 

A good example of the kind of utterance that is condemned by 
our criterion as being not even false but nonsensical would be the 
assertion that the world of sense-experience was altogether unreal. 
It must, of course, be admitted that our senses do sometimes 
deceive us. We may, as the result of having certain sensations, 
expect certain other sensations to be obtainable which are, in 
fact, not obtainable. But, in all such cases, it is further sense- 
experience that informs us of the mistakes that arise out of 
sense-experience. We say that the senses sometimes deceive us, 
just because the expectations to which our sense-experiences give 
rise do not always accord with what we subsequently experience. 
That is, we rely on our senses to substantiate or confute the judge- 
ments which are based on our sensations. And therefore the fact 
that our perceptual judgements are sometimes found to be 
erroneous has not the slightest tendency to show that the world 
of sense-experience is unreal. And, indeed, it is plain that no 
conceivable observation, or series of observations, could have any 
tendency to show that the world revealed to us by sense-experi- 
ence was unreal. Consequently, anyone who condemns the 
sensible world as a world of mere appearance, as opposed to 
reality, is saying something which, according to our criterion of 
significance, is literally nonsensical. 

An example of a controversy which the application of our 
criterion obliges us to condemn as fictitious is provided by those 
who dispute concerning the number of substances that there are 
in the world. For it is admitted both by monists, who maintain 
that reality is one substance, and by pluralists, who maintain that 
reality is many, that it is impossible to imagine any empirical 
situation which would be relevant to the solution of their dispute. 
But if we are told that no possible observation could give any 

1 This is an over-simplified statement, which is not literally correct. I give 
what I believe to be the correct formulation in the Introduction, p. 13. 
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probability either to the assertion that reality was one substance 
or to the assertion that it was many, then we must conclude that 
neither assertion is significant. We shall see later on 1 that there 
are genuine logical and empirical questions involved in the dispute 
between monists and pluralists. But the metaphysical question 
concerning “substance” is ruled out by our criterion as spurious. 

A similar treatment must be accorded to the controversy 
between realists and idealists, in its metaphysical aspect. A simple 
illustration, which I have made use of in a similar argument else- 
where , 2 will help to demonstrate this. Let us suppose that a pic- 
ture is discovered and the suggestion made that it was painted by 
Goya. There is a definite procedure for dealing with such a 
question. The experts examine the picture to see in what way it 
resembles the accredited works of Goya, and to see if it bears any 
marks which are characteristic of a forgery; they look up con- 
temporary records for evidence of the existence of such a picture, 
and so on. In the end, they may still disagree, but each one knows 
what empirical evidence would go to confirm or discredit his 
opinion. Suppose, now, that these men have studied philosophy, 
and some of them proceed to maintain that this picture is a set 
of ideas in the perceiver’s mind, or in God’s mind, others that it 
is objectively real. What possible experience could any of them 
have which would be relevant to the solution of this dispute one 
way or the other? In the ordinary sense of the term “real,” in 
which it is opposed to “illusory,” the reality of the picture is not 
in doubt. The disputants have satisfied themselves that the picture 
is real, in this sense, by obtaining a correlated series of sensations 
of sight and sensations of touch. Is there any similar process by 
which they could discover whether the picture was real, in the 
sense in which the term “real” is opposed to “ideal”? Clearly 
there is none. But, if that is so, the problem is fictitious according 
to our criterion. This does not mean that the realist-idealist con- 
troversy may be dismissed without further ado. For it can 
legitimately be regarded as a dispute concerning the analysis of 
existential propositions, and so as involving a logical problem 
which, as we shall see, can be definitively solved . 3 What we have 
just shown is that the question at issue between idealists and 

1 In Chapter VIII. 

2 Vide “Demonstration of the Impossibility of Metaphysics,” Mind, 1934, 
p. 339. 

3 Vide Chapter VIII. 
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realists becomes fictitious when, as is often the case, it is given 
a metaphysical interpretation. 

There is no need for us to give further examples of the operation 
of our criterion of significance. For our object is merely to show 
that philosophy, as a genuine branch of knowledge, must be dis- 
tinguished from metaphysics. We are not now concerned with the 
historical question how much of what has traditionally passed for 
philosophy is actually metaphysical. We shall, however, point out 
later on that the majority of the “great philosophers” of the past 
were not essentially metaphysicians, and thus reassure those who 
would otherwise be prevented from adopting our criterion by 
considerations of piety. 

As to the validity of the verification principle, in the form in 
which we have stated it, a demonstration will be given in the 
course of this book. For it will be shown that all propositions 
which have factual content are empirical hypotheses; and that 
the function of an empirical hypothesis is to provide a rule for 
the anticipation of experience . 1 And this means that every em- 
pirical hypothesis must be relevant to some actual, or possible, 
experience, so that a statement which is not relevant to any ex- 
perience is not an empirical hypothesis, and accordingly has no 
factual content. But this is precisely what the principle of verifi- 
ability asserts. 

It should be mentioned here that the fact that the utterances of 
the metaphysician are nonsensical does not follow simply from 
the fact that they are devoid of factual content. It follows from 
that fact, together with the fact that they are not a priori propo- 
sitions. And in assuming that they are not a priori propositions, 
we are once again anticipating the conclusions of a later chapter 
in this book . 2 For it will be shown there that a priori propositions, 
which have always been attractive to philosophers on account of 
their certainty, owe this certainty to the fact that they are 
tautologies. We may accordingly define a metaphysical sentence 
as a sentence which purports to express a genuine proposition, 
but does, in fact, express neither a tautology nor an empirical 
hypothesis. And as tautologies and empirical hypotheses form the 
entire class of significant propositions, we are justified in con- 
cluding that all metaphysical assertions are nonsensical. Our next 
task is to show how they come to be made. 

1 Vide Chapter V. 2 Chapter IV. 
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The use of the term “substance,” to which we have already 
referred, provides us with a good example of the way in which 
metaphysics mostly comes to be written. It happens to be the 
case that we cannot, in our language, refer to the sensible 
properties of a thing without introducing a word or phrase which 
appears to stand for the thing itself as opposed to anything which 
may be said about it. And, as a result of this, those who are in- 
fected by the primitive superstition that to every name a single 
real entity must correspond assume that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish logically between the thing itself and any, or all, of its 
sensible properties. And so they employ the term “substance” to 
refer to the thing itself. But from the fact that we happen to 
employ a single word to refer to a thing, and make that word 
the grammatical subject of the sentences in which we refer to 
the sensible appearances of the thing, it does not by any means 
follow that the thing itself is a “simple entity,” or that it cannot 
be defined in terms of the totality of its appearances. It is true 
that in talking of “its” appearances we appear to distinguish the 
thing from the appearances, but that is simply an accident of 
linguistic usage. Logical analysis shows that what makes these 
“appearances” the “appearances of” the same thing is not their 
relationship to an entity other than themselves, but their relation- 
ship to one another. The metaphysician fails to see this because 
he is misled by a superficial grammatical feature of his language. 

A simpler and clearer instance of the way in which a consider- 
tion of grammar leads to metaphysics is the case of the meta- 
physical concept of Being. The origin of our temptation to raise 
questions about Being, which no conceivable experience would 
enable us to answer, lies in the fact that, in our language, sent- 
ences which express existential propositions and sentences which 
express attributive propositions may be of the same grammatical 
form. For instance, the sentences “Martyrs exist” and “Martyrs 
suffer both consist of a noun followed by an intransitive verb, 
and the fact that they have grammatically the same appearance 
leads one to assume that they are of the same logical type. It is 
seen that in the proposition “Martyrs suffer,” the members of 
a certain species are credited with a certain attribute, and it is 
sometimes assumed that the same thing is true of such a propo- 
sition as “Martyrs exist.” If this were actually the case, it would, 
indeed, be as legitimate to speculate about the Being of martyrs 
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as it is to speculate about their suffering. But, as Kant pointed 
out , 1 existence is not an attribute. For, when we ascribe an attri- 
bute to a thing, we covertly assert that it exists: so that if existence 
were itself an attribute, it would follow that all positive existential 
propositions were tautologies, and all negative existential propo- 
sitions self-contradictory; and this is not the case . 2 So that those 
who raise questions about Being which are based on the assump- 
tion that existence is an attribute are guilty of following grammar 
beyond the boundaries of sense. 

A similar mistake has been made in connection with such 
propositions as “Unicorns are fictitious.” Here again the fact that 
there is a superficial grammatical resemblance between the 
English sentences “Dogs are faithful” and “Unicorns are fic- 
titious,” and between the corresponding sentences in other 
languages, creates the assumption that they are of the same 
logical type. Dogs must exist in order to have the property of 
being faithful, and so it is held that unless unicorns in some way 
existed they could not have the property of being fictitious. But, 
as it is plainly self-contradictory to say that fictitious objects 
exist, the device is adopted of saying that they are real in some 
non-empirical sense — that they have a mode of real being which 
is different from the mode of being of existent things. But since 
there is no way of testing whether an object is real in this sense, 
as there is for testing whether it is real in the ordinary sense, the 
assertion that fictitious objects have a special non-empirical mode 
of real being is devoid of all literal significance. It comes to be 
made as a result of the assumption that being fictitious is an 
attribute. And this is a fallacy of the same order as the fallacy of 
supposing that existence is an attribute, and it can be exposed in 
the same way. 

In general, the postulation of real non-existent entities results 
from the superstition, just now referred to, that, to every word or 
phrase that can be the grammatical subject of a sentence, there 
must somewhere be a real entity corresponding. For as there is 
no place in the empirical world for many of these “entities,” a 
special non-empirical world is invoked to house them. To this 
error must be attributed, not only the utterances of a Heidegger, 

1 Vide The Critique of Pure Reason, “Transcendental Dialectic,” Book II, 
Chapter iii, section 4. 

2 This argument is well stated by John Wisdom, Interpretation and Analysis, 
pp. 62, 63, 
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who bases his metaphysics on the assumption that “Nothing” is 
a name which is used to denote something peculiarly mysterious , 1 
but also the prevalence of such problems as those concerning the 
reality of propositions and universals whose senselessness, though 
less obvious, is no less complete. 

These few examples afford a sufficient indication of the way in 
which most metaphysical assertions come to be formulated. They 
show how easy it is to write sentences which are literally non- 
sensical without seeing that they are nonsensical. And thus we 
see that the view that a number of the traditional “problems of 
philosophy” are metaphysical, and consequently fictitious, does 
not involve any incredible assumptions about the psychology of 
philosophers. 

Among those who recognise that if philosophy is to be 
accounted a genuine branch of knowledge it must be defined in 
such a way as to distinguish it from metaphysics, it is fashionable 
to speak of the metaphysician as a kind of misplaced poet. As his 
statements have no literal meaning, they are not subject to any 
criteria of truth or falsehood: but they may still serve to express, 
or arouse, emotion, and thus be subject to ethical or esthetic 
standards. And it is suggested that they may have considerable 
value, as means of moral inspiration, or even as works of art. In 
this way, an attempt is made to compensate the metaphysician 
for his extrusion from philosophy . 2 

I am afraid that this compensation is hardly in accordance with 
his deserts. The view that the metaphysician is to be reckoned 
among the poets appears to rest on the assumption that both talk 
nonsense. But this assumption is false. In the vast majority of 
cases the sentences which are produced by poets do have literal 
meaning. The difference between the man who uses language 
scientifically and the man who uses it emotively is not that the 
one produces sentences which are incapable of arousing emotion, 
and the other sentences which have no sense, but that the one is 
primarily concerned with the expression of true propositions, the 
other with the creation of a work of art. Thus, if a work of science 

y ide . Was ist Meta P h y sik > by Heidegger: criticised by Rudolf Carnap in his 
Uberwindung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse der Sprache,” Er- 
kenntnis, Vol. II, 1932. 

2 For a discussion of this point, see also C. A. Mace, “Representation and 
Expression, ’ Analysis, Vol. I, No. 3; and “Metaphysics and Emotive Lan- 
guage,” Analysis, Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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contains true and important propositions, its value as a work of 
science will hardly be diminished by the fact that they are in- 
elegantly expressed. And similarly, a work of art is not necessarily 
the worse for the fact that all the propositions comprising it are 
literally false. But to say that many literary works are largely 
composed of falsehoods, is jiot to say that they are composed of 
pseudo-propositions. It is, in fact, very rare for a literary artist to 
produce sentences which have no literal meaning. And where this 
does occur, the sentences are carefully chosen for their rhythm 
and balance. If the author writes nonsense, it is because he con- 
siders it most suitable for bringing about the effects for which 
his writing is designed. 

The metaphysician, on the other hand, does not intend to write 
nonsense. H e lapses into it th roygh-h eing. decei ved hy .grammar, 
or through committing errors of reasoning, such as that which 
leads to the view that the sensible world is unreal. But it is not 
the mark of a poet simply to* make mistakes of this sort. There are 
some, indeed, who would see in the fact that the metaphysician’s 
utterances are senseless a reason against the view that they have 
aesthetic value. And, without going so far as this, we may safely 
say that it does not constitute a reason for it. 

It is true, however, that although the greater part of meta- 
physics is merely the embodiment of humdrum errors, there re- 
main a number of metaphysical passages which are the work of 
genuine mystical feeling; and they may more plausibly be held 
to have moral or aesthetic value. But, as far as we are concerned, 
the distinction between the kind of metaphysics that is produced 
by a philosopher who has been duped by grammar, and the kind 
that is produced by a mystic who is trying to express the in- 
expressible, is of no great importance: what is important to us is 
to realise that even the utterances of the metaphysician who is 
attempting to expound a vision are literally senseless; so that 
henceforth we may pursue our philosophical researches with as 
little regard for them as for the more inglorious kind of meta- 
physics which comes from a failure to understand the workings 
of our language. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY 

Among the superstitions from which we are freed 
by the abandonment of metaphysics is the view that it is the 
business of the philosopher to construct a deductive system. In 
rejecting this view we are not, of course, suggesting that the 
philosopher can dispense with deductive reasoning. We are 
simply contesting his right to posit certain first principles, and 
then offer them with their consequences as a complete picture 
of reality. To discredit this procedure, one has only to show that 
there can be no first principles of the kind it requires. 

As it is the function of these first principles to provide a certain 
basis for our knowledge, it is clear that they are not to be found 
among the so-called laws of nature. For we shall see that the 
“laws of nature,” if they are not mere definitions, are simply 
hypotheses which may be confuted by experience. And, indeed, 
it has never been the practice of the system-builders in philosophy 
to choose inductive generalizations for their premises. Rightly 
regarding such generalizations as being merely probable, they 
subordinate them to principles which they believe to be logically 
certain. 

This is illustrated most clearly in the system of Descartes. It is 
commonly said that Descartes attempted to derive all human 
knowledge from premises whose truth was intuitively certain: 
but this interpretation puts an undue stress on the element of 
psychology in his system. I think he realised well enough that 
a mere appeal to intuition was insufficient for his purpose, since 
men are not all equally credulous, and that what he was really 
trying to do was to base all our knowledge on propositions which 
it would be self-contradictory to deny. He thought he had found 
such a proposition in “cogito,” which must not here be under- 
stood in its ordinary sense of “I think,” but rather as meaning 
“there is a thought now.” In fact he was wrong, because “ non 
cogito” would be self-contradictory only if it negated itself: and 
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this no significant proposition can do. But even if it were true 
that such a proposition as “there is a thought now” was logically 
certain, it still would not serve Descartes’ purpose. For if “cogito” 
is taken in this sense, his initial principle, “ cogito ergo sum ,” is 
false. “I exist” does not follow from “there is a thought now.” 
The fact that a thought occurs at a given moment does not entail 
that any other thought has occurred at any other moment, still 
less that there has occurred a series of thoughts sufficient to con- 
stitute a single self. As Hume conclusively showed, no one event 
intrinsically points to any other. We infer the existence of events 
which we are not actually observing, with the help of general 
principles. But these principles must be obtained inductively. By 
mere deduction from what is immediately given we cannot ad- 
vance a single step beyond. And, consequently, any attempt to 
base a deductive system on propositions which describe what is 
immediately given is bound to be a failure. 

The only other course open to one who wished to deduce all 
our knowledge from “first principles,” without indulging in meta- 
physics, would be to take for his premises a set of a priori truths. 
But, as we have already mentioned, and shall later show, an 
a priori truth is a tautology. And from a set of tautologies, taken 
by themselves, only further tautologies can be validly deduced. 
But it would be absurd to put forward a system of tautologies as 
constituting the whole truth about the universe. And thus we 
may conclude that it is not possible to deduce all our knowledge 
from “first principles”; so that those who hold that it is the 
function of philosophy to carry out such a deduction are denying 
its claim to be a genuine branch of knowledge. 

The belief that it is the business of the philosopher to search 
for first principles is bound up with the familiar conception of 
philosophy as the study of reality as a whole. And this conception 
is one which it-is difficult to criticize, because it is so vague. If it is 
taken to imply, as it sometimes is, that the philosopher somehow 
projects himself outside the world, and takes a bird’s-eye view of 
it, then it is plainly a metaphysical conception. And it is also 
metaphysical to assert, as some do, that “reality as a whole” is 
somehow generically different from the reality which is investi- 
gated piecemeal by the special sciences. But if the assertion that 
philosophy studies reality as a whole is understood to imply 
merely that the philosopher is equally concerned with the 
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content of every science, then we may accept it, not indeed as an 
adequate definition of philosophy, but as a truth about it. For we 
shall find, when we come to discuss the relationship of philosophy 
to science, that it is not, in principle, related to any one science 
more closely than to any other. 

In saying that philosophy is concerned with each of the 
sciences, in a manner which we shall indicate , 1 we mean also to 
rule out the supposition that philosophy can be ranged alongside 
the existing sciences, as a special department of speculative 
knowledge. Those who make this supposition cherish the belief 
that there are some things in the world which are possible objects 
of speculative knowledge and yet lie beyond the scope of em- 
pirical science. But this belief is a delusion. There is no field of 
experience which cannot, in principle, be brought under some 
form of scientific law, and no type of speculative knowledge about 
the world which it is, in principle, beyond the power of science to 
give. We have already gone some way to substantiate this propo- 
sition by demolishing metaphysics; and we shall justify it to the 
full in the course of this book. 

With this we complete the overthrow of speculative philosophy. 
We are now in a position to see that the function of philosophy 
is wholly critical. In what exactly does its critical activity 
consist? 

One way of answering this question is to say that it is the phil- 
osopher’s business to test the validity of our scientific hypotheses 
and everyday assumptions. But this view, though very widely 
held, is mistaken. If a man chooses to doubt the truth of all the 
propositions he ordinarily believes, it is not in the power of 
philosophy to reassure him. The most that philosophy can do, 
apart from seeing whether his beliefs are self-consistent, is to 
show what are the criteria which are used to determine the truth 
or falsehood of any given proposition: and then, when the sceptic 
realises that certain observations would verify his propositions, he 
may also realize that he could make those observations, and so 
consider his original beliefs to be justified. But in such a case one 
cannot say that it is philosophy which justifies his beliefs. 
Philosophy merely shows him that experience can justify them. 
We may look to the philosopher to show us what we accept 
as constituting sufficient evidence for the truth of any given 
1 Vide Chapter III and Chapter VIII. 
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empirical proposition. But whether the evidence is forthcoming 
or not is in every case a purely empirical question. 

If anyone thinks that we are here taking too much for granted, 
let him refer to the chapter on “Truth and Probability,” in which 
we discuss how the validity of synthetic propositions is deter- 
mined. He will see there that the only sort of justification that is 
necessary or possible for self-consistent empirical propositions is 
empirical verification. And this applies just as Inuch to the laws 
of science as to the maxims of common sense. Indeed there is no 
difference in kind between them. The superiority of the scientific 
hypothesis consists merely in its being more abstract, more pre- 
cise, and more fruitful. And although scientific objects such as 
atoms and electrons seem to be fictitious in a way that chairs and 
tables are not, here, too, the distinction is only a distinction of 
degree. For both these kinds of objects are known only by their 
sensible manifestations and are definable in terms of them. 

It is time, therefore, to abandon the superstition that natural 
science cannot be regarded as logically respectable until phil- 
osophers have solved the problem of induction. The problem of 
induction is, roughly speaking, the problem of finding a way to 
prove that certain empirical generalizations which are derived 
from past experience will hold good also in the future. There are 
only two ways of approaching this problem on the assumption 
that it is a genuine problem, and it is easy to see that neither of 
them can lead to its solution. One may attempt to deduce the 
proposition which one is required to prove either from a purely 
formal principle or from an empirical principle. In the former 
case one commits the error of supposing that from a tautology 
it is possible to deduce a proposition about a matter of fact; in 
the latter case one simply assumes what one is setting out to 
prove. For example, it is often said that we can justify induction 
by invoking the uniformity of nature, or by postulating a “prin- 
ciple of limited independent variety .” 1 But, in fact, the principle 
of the uniformity of nature merely states, in a misleading fashion, 
the assumption that past experience is a reliable guide to the 
future; while the principle of limited independent variety pre- 
supposes it. And it is plain that any other empirical principle 
which was put forward as a justification of induction would beg 
the question in the same way. For the only grounds which one 

1 cf. J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Probability, Part III. 
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could have for believing such a principle would be inductive 
grounds. 

Thus it appears that there is no possible way of solving the 
problem of induction, as it is ordinarily conceived. And this 
means that it is a fictitious problem, since all genuine problems 
are at least theoretically capable of being solved: and the credit 
of natural science is not impaired by the fact that some phil- 
osophers continue to be puzzled by it. Actually, we shall see that 
the only test to which a form of scientific procedure which satisfies 
the necessary condition of self-consistency is subject, is the test of 
its success in practice. We are entitled to have faith in our pro- 
cedure just so long as it does the work which it is designed to do — 
that is, enables us to predict future experience, and so to control 
our environment. Of course, the fact that a certain form of pro- 
cedure has always been successful in practice affords no logical 
guarantee that it will continue to be so. But then it is a mistake to 
demand a guarantee where it is logically impossible to obtain 
one. This does not mean that it is irrational to expect future ex- 
perience to conform to the past. For when we come to define 
“rationality” we shall find that for us “being rational” entails 
being guided in a particular fashion by past experience. 

The task of defining rationality is precisely the sort of task that 
it is the business of philosophy to undertake. But in achieving this 
it does not justify scientific procedure. What justifies scientific 
procedure, to the extent to which it is capable of being justified, 
is the success of the predictions to which it gives rise: and this 
can be determined only in actual experience. By itself, the 
analysis of a synthetic principle tells us nothing whatsoever about 
its truth. 

Unhappily, this fact is generally disregarded by philosophers 
who concern themselves with the so-called theory of knowledge. 
Thus it is common for writers on the subject of perception to 
assume that, unless one can give a satisfactory analysis of per- 
ceptual situations, one is not entitled to believe in the existence of 
material things. But this is a complete mistake. What gives one 
the right to believe in the existence of a certain material thing is 
simply the fact that one has certain sensations: for, whether one 
realises it or not, to say that the thing exists is equivalent to saying 
that such sensations are obtainable. It is the philosopher’s busi- 
ness to give a correct definition of material things in terms of 
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sensations. But his success or failure in this task has no bearing 
whatsoever on the validity of our perceptual judgements. That 
depends wholly on actual sense-experience. 

It follows that the philosopher has no right to despise the 
beliefs of common sense. If he does so, he merely displays his 
ignorance of the true purpose of his enquiries. What he is entitled 
to despise is the unreflecting analysis of those beliefs, which takes 
the grammatical structure of the sentence as a trustworthy guide 
to its meaning. Thus, many of the mistakes made in connection 
with the problem of perception can be accounted for by the fact, 
already referred to in connection with the metaphysical notion of 
“substance,” that it happens to be impossible in an ordinary 
European language to mention a thing without appearing to 
distinguish it generically from its qualities and states. But from 
the fact that the common-sense analysis of a proposition is mis- 
taken it by no means follows that the proposition is not true. 
The philosopher may be able to show us that the propositions 
we believe are far more complex than we suppose; but it does 
not follow from this that we have no right to believe them. 

It should now be sufficiently clear that if the philosopher is to 
uphold his claim to make a special contribution to the stock of 
our knowledge, he must not attempt to formulate speculative 
truths, or to look for first principles, or to make a priori judge- 
ments about the validity of our empirical beliefs. He must, in 
fact, confine himself to works of clarification and analysis of a 
sort which we shall presently describe. 

In saying that the activity of philosophising is essentially ana- 
lytic, we are not, of course, maintaining that all those who are 
commonly called philosophers have actually been engaged in 
carrying out analyses. On the contrary, we have been at pains 
to show that a great deal of what is commonly called philosophy 
is metaphysical in character. What we have been in search of, in 
enquiring into the function of philosophy, is a definition of 
philosophy which should accord to some extent with the practice 
of those who are commonly called philosophers, and at the same 
time be consistent with the common assumption that philosophy 
is a special branch of knowledge. It is because metaphysics fails 
to satisfy this second condition that we distinguish it from 
philosophy, in spite of the fact that it is commonly referred to 
as philosophy. And our justification for making this distinction is 
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that it is necessitated by our original postulate that philosophy 
is a special branch of knowledge, and our demonstration that 
metaphysics is not. 

Although this procedure is logically unassailable, it will perhaps 
be attacked on the ground that it is inexpedient. It will be said 
that the “history of philosophy” is, almost entirely, a history of 
metaphysics; and, consequently, that although there is no actual 
fallacy involved in our using the word “philosophy” in the sense 
in which philosophy is incompatible with metaphysics, it is dan- 
gerously misleading. For all our care in defining the term will 
not prevent people from confusing the activities which we call 
philosophical with the metaphysical activities of those whom they 
have been taught to regard as philosophers. And therefore it 
would surely be advisable for us to abandon the term “phil- 
osophy” altogether, as a name for a distinctive branch of know- 
ledge, and invent some new description for the activity which 
we were minded to call the activity of philosophizing. 

Our answer to this is that it is not the case that the “history of 
philosophy” is almost entirely a history of metaphysics. That it 
contains some metaphysics is undeniable. But I think it can be 
shown that the majority of those who are commonly supposed to 
have been great philosophers were primarily not metaphysicians 
but analysts. For example, I do not see how anyone who follows 
the account which we shall give of the nature of philosophical 
analysis and then turns to Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing can fail to conclude that it is essentially an analytic 
work. Locke is generally regarded as being one who, like G. E. 
Moore at the present time, puts forward a philosophy of common 
sense . 1 But he does not, any more than Moore, attempt to give 
an a priori justification of our common-sense beliefs. Rather does 
he appear to have seen that it was not his business as a philosopher 
to affirm or deny the validity of any empirical propositions, but 
only to analyse them. For he is content, in his own words, “to be 
employed as an under-labourer in clearing the ground a little, 
and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way of know- 
ledge”; and so devotes himself to the purely analytic tasks of 
defining knowledge, and classifying propositions, and displaying 
the nature of material things. And the small portion of his work 

1 Vide G. E. Moore, “A Defence of Common Sense,” Contemporary British 
Philosophy, Vol. II. 
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which is not philosophical, in our sense, is not given over to 
metaphysics, but to psychology. 

Nor is it fair to regard Berkeley as a metaphysician. For he did 
not, in .fact, deny the reality of material things, as we are still too 
commonly told. What he denied was the adequacy of Locke’s 
analysis of the notion of a material thing. He maintained that to 
say of various “ideas of sensation” that they belonged to a single 
material thing was not, as Locke thought, to say that they were 
related to a single unobservable underlying “somewhat,” but 
rather that they stood in certain relations to one another. And in 
this he was right. Admittedly he made the mistake of supposing 
that what was immediately given in sensation was necessarily 
mental; and the use, by him and by Locke, of the word “idea” 
to denote an element in that which is sensibly given is objection- 
able, because it suggests this false view. Accordingly we replace 
the word “idea” in this usage by the neutral word “sense- 
content,” which we shall use to refer to the immediate data not 
merely of “outer” but also of “introspective” sensation, and say 
that what Berkeley discovered was that material things must be 
definable in terms of sense-contents. We shall see, when we come 
finally to settle the conflict between idealism and realism, that 
his actual conception of the relationship between material things 
and sense-contents was not altogether accurate. It led him to 
some notoriously paradoxical conclusions, which a slight emenda- 
tion will enable us to avoid. But the fact that he failed to give 
a completely correct account of the way in which material things 
are constituted out of sense-contents does not invalidate his con- 
tention that they are so constituted. On the contrary, we know 
that it must be possible to define material things in terms of 
sense-contents, because it is only by the occurrence of certain 
sense-contents that the existence of any material thing can ever 
be in the least degree verified. And thus we see that we have not 
to enquire whether a phenomenalist “theory of perception” or 
some other sort of theory is correct, but only what form of 
phenomenalist theory is correct. For the fact that all causal and 
representative theories of perception treat material things as if 
they were unobservable entities entitles us, as Berkeley saw, to 
rule them out a priori. The unfortunate thing is that, in spite of 
this, he found it necessary to postulate God as an unobservable 
cause of our “ideas”; and he must be criticised also for failing to 
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see that the argument which he uses to dispose of Locke’s analysis 
of a material thing is fatal to his own conception of the nature of 
the self, a point which was effectively seized upon by Hume. 

Of Hume we may say not merely that he was not in practice 
a metaphysician, but that he explicitly rejected metaphysics. We 
find the strongest evidence of this in the passage with which he 
concludes his Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. “If,” he 
says, “we take in our hand any volume; of divinity, or school 
metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it contain any abstract 
reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain 
any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and exist- 
ence? No. Commit it then to the flames. For it can contain noth- 
ing but sophistry and illusion.” What is this but a rhetorical 
version of our own thesis that a sentence which does not express 
either a formally true proposition or an empirical hypothesis is 
devoid of literal significance? It is true that Hume does not, so 
far as I know, actually put forward any view concerning the 
nature of philosophical propositions themselves, but those of his 
works which are commonly accounted philosophical are, apart 
from certain passages which deal with questions of psychology, 
works of analysis. If this is not universally conceded, it is because 
his treatment of causation, which is the main feature of his philo- 
sophical work, is often misinterpreted. He has been accused of 
denying causation, whereas in fact he was concerned only with 
defining it. So far is he from asserting that no causal propositions 
are true that he is himself at pains to give rules for judging of the 
existence of causes and effects . 1 He realised well enough that the 
question whether a given causal proposition was true or false was 
not one that could be settled a priori, and accordingly confined 
himself to discussing the analytic question, What is it that we are 
asserting when we assert that one event is causally connected 
with another? And in answering this question he showed, I think 
conclusively, first that the relation of cause and effect was not 
logical in character, since any proposition asserting a causal con- 
nection could be denied without self-contradiction, secondly that 
causal laws were not analytically derived from experience, since 
they were not deducible from any finite number of experiential 
propositions, and, thirdly, that it was a mistake to analyse propo- 
sitions asserting causal connections in terms of a relation of 

1 Vide A Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part III, section 15. 
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necessitation which held between particular events, since it was 
impossible to conceive of any observations which would have the 
slightest tendency to establish the existence of such a relation. 
He thus laid the way open for the view, which we adopt, that 
every assertion of a particular causal connection involves the 
assertion of a causal law, and that every general proposition of 
the form “C causes E” is equivalent to a proposition of the form 
“whenever C, then E,” where the symbol “whenever” must be 
taken to refer, not to a finite number of actual instances of G, but 
to the infinite number of possible instances. He himself defines 
a cause as “an object, followed by another, and where all the 
objects similar to the first are followed by objects similar to the 
second,” or, alternatively, as “an object followed by another, and 
whose appearance always conveys the thought to that other”; 1 
but neither of these definitions is acceptable as it stands. For, 
even if it is true that we should not, according to our standards 
of rationality, have good reason to believe that an event G was 
the cause of an event E unless we had observed a constant con- 
junction of events like G with events like E, still there is no self- 
contradiction involved in asserting the proposition “C is the 
cause of E” and at the same time denying that any events like 
G or like E ever have been observed; and this would be self- 
contradictory if the first of the definitions quoted was correct. 
Nor is it inconceivable, as the second definition implies, that 
there should be causal laws which have never yet been thought 
of. But although we are obliged, for these reasons, to reject 
Hume’s actual definitions of a cause, our view of the nature of 
causation remains substantially the same as his. And we agree 
with him that there can be no other justification for inductive 
reasoning than its success in practice, while insisting more 
strongly than he did that no better justification is required. For 
it is his failure to make this second point clear that has given his 
views the air of paradox which has caused them to be so much 
undervalued and misunderstood. 

When we consider, also, that Hobbes and Bentham were chiefly 
occupied in giving definitions, and that the best part of John 
Stuart Mill’s work consists in a development of the analyses 
carried out by Hume, we may fairly claim that in holding that 
the activity of philosophising is essentially analytic we are 

1 An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, section 7, 
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adopting a standpoint which has always been implicit in English 
empiricism. Not that the practice of philosophical analysis has 
been confined to members of this school. But it is with them that 
we have the closest historical affinity. 

If I refrain from discussing these questions in detail, and make 
no attempt to furnish a complete list of all the “great phil- 
osophers” whose work is predominantly analytic — a list which 
would certainly include Plato and Aristotle and Kant — it is 
because the point to which this discussion is relevant is one of 
minor importance in our enquiry. We have been maintaining 
that much of “traditional philosophy” is genuinely philosophical, 
by our standards, in order to defend ourselves against the charge 
that our retention of the word “philosophy” is misleading. But 
even if it were the case that none of those who are commonly 
called philosophers had ever been engaged in what we call the 
activity of philosophising, it would not follow that our definition 
of philosophy was erroneous, given our initial postulates. We may 
admit that our retention of the word “philosophy” is causally 
dependent on our belief in the historical propositions set forth 
above. But the validity of these historical propositions has no 
logical bearing on the validity of our definition of philosophy, 
nor on the validity of the distinction between philosophy, in our 
sense, and metaphysics. 

It is advisable to stress the point that philosophy, as we under- 
stand it, is wholly independent of metaphysics, inasmuch as the 
analytic method is commonly supposed by its critics to have a 
metaphysical basis. Being misled by the associations of the word 
“analysis,” they assume that philosophical analysis is an activity 
of dissection; that it consists in “breaking up” objects into their 
constituent parts, until the whole universe is ultimately exhibited 
as an aggregate of “bare particulars,” united by external rela- 
tions. If this were really so, the most effective way of attacking the 
method would be to show that its basic presupposition was non- 
sensical. For to say that the universe was an aggregate of bare 
particulars would be as senseless as to say that it was Fire or 
Water or Experience. It is plain that no possible observation 
would enable one to verify such an assertion. But, so far as 
I know, this line of criticism is in fact never adopted. The critics 
content themselves with pointing out that few, if any, of the 
complex objects in the world are simply the sum of their parts. 
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They have a structure, an organic unity, which distinguishes 
them, as genuine wholes, from mere aggregates. But the analyst, 
so it is said, is obliged by his atomistic metaphysics to regard an 
object consisting of parts a, b, c, and a? in a distinctive configura- 
tion as being simply a-\-b-\-c-\-d, and thus gives an entirely false 
account of its nature. 

If we follow the Gestalt psychologists, who of all men talk 
most constantly about genuine wholes, in defining such a whole 
as one in which the properties of every part depend to some 
extent on its position in the whole, then we may accept it as an 
empirical fact that there exist genuine, or organic, wholes. And 
if the analytic method involved a denial of this fact, it would 
indeed be a faulty method. But, actually, the validity of the ana- 
lytic method is not dependent on any empirical, much less any 
metaphysical, presupposition about the nature of things. For the 
philosopher, as an analyst, is not directly concerned with the 
physical properties of things. He is concerned only with the way 
in which we speak about them. 

In other words, the propositions of philosophy are not factual, 
but linguistic in character — that is, they do not describe the 
behaviour of physical, or even mental, objects; they express 
definitions, pr -the formal consequences of definitions. Accord- 
ingly, we may say that philosophy is a department of logic. For 
we shall see that the characteristic mark of a purely logical 
enquiry is that it is concerned with the formal consequences of 
our definitions and not with questions of empirical fact. 

It follows that philosophy does not in any way compete with 
science. The difference in type between philosophical and scien- 
tific propositions is such that they cannot conceivably contradict 
one another. And this makes it clear that the possibility of philo- 
sophical analysis is independent of any empirical assumptions. 
That it is independent of any metaphysical assumptions should 
be even more obvious still. For it is absurd to suppose that the 
provision of definitions, and the study of their formal conse- 
quences, involves the nonsensical assertion that the world is 
composed of bare particulars, or any other metaphysical 
dogma. 

What has contributed as much as anything to the prevalent 
misunderstanding of the nature of philosophical analysis is the 
fact that propositions and questions which are really linguistic 
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are often expressed in such a way that they appear to be factual . 1 
A striking instance of this is provided by the proposition that 
a material thing cannot be in two places at once. This looks like 
an empirical proposition, and is constantly invoked by those who 
desire to prove that it is possible for an empirical proposition to 
be logically certain. But a more critical inspection shows that it 
is not empirical at all, but linguistic. It simply records the fact 
that, as the result of certain verbal conventions, the proposition 
that two sense-contents occur in the same visual or tactual sense- 
field is incompatible with the proposition that they belong to the 
same material thing . 2 And this is indeed a necessary fact. But it 
has not the least tendency to show that we have certain know- 
ledge about the empirical properties of objects. For it is necessary 
only because we happen to use the relevant words in a particular 
way. There is no logical reason why we should not so alter our 
definitions that the sentence “A thing cannot be in two places at 
once” comes to express a self-contradiction instead of a necessary 
truth. 

Another good example of linguistically necessary proposition 
which appears to be a record of empirical fact is the proposition, 
“Relations are not particulars, but universal. ” One might sup- 
pose that this was a proposition of the same order as, “Armenians 
are not Mohammedans, but Christians”: but one would be 
mistaken. For, whereas the latter proposition is an empirical 
hypothesis relating to the religious practices of a certain group 
of people, the former is not a proposition about “things” at all, 
but simply about words. It records the fact that relation-symbols 
belong by definition to the class of symbols for characters, and 
not to the class of symbols for things. 

The assertion that relations are universals provokes the ques- 
tion, “What is a universal?”; and this question is not, as it has 
traditionally been regarded, a question about the character of 
certain real objects, but a request for a definition of a certain 
term. Philosophy, as it is written, is full of questions like this, 

1 Carnap has stressed this point. Where we speak of “linguistic” propositions 
expressed in “factual” or “pseudo-factual” language he speaks of “Pseudo- 
Objektsatze” or “quasi-syntaktische Satze” as being expressed in the “Inhalt- 
liche,” as opposed to the “Formale Redeweise.” Vide Logische Syntax der 
Sprache, Part V. 

2 cf. my article “On Particulars and Universals,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 1933-4, pp. 54, 55. 
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which seem to be factual but are not. Thus, to ask what is the 
nature of a material object is to ask for a definition of “material 
object,” and this, as we shall shortly see, is to ask how propo- 
sitions about material objects are to be translated into propositions 
about sense-contents. Similarly, to ask what is a number is to ask 
some such question as whether it is possible to translate propo- 
sitions about the natural numbers into propositions about classes . 1 
And the same thing applies to all the other philosophical ques- 
tions of the form, “What is an *?” or, “What is the nature of x?” 
They are all requests for definitions, and, as we shall see, for 
definitions of a peculiar sort. 

Although it is misleading to write about linguistic questions in 
“factual” language, it is often convenient for the sake of brevity. 
And we shall not always avoid doing it ourselves. But it is im- 
portant that no one should be deceived by this practice into 
supposing that the philosopher is engaged on an empirical or 
a metaphysical enquiry. We may speak loosely of him as analys- 
ing facts, or notions, or even things. But we must make it clear 
that these are simply ways of saying that he is concerned with 
the definition of the corresponding words. 


CHAPTER III 

THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
ANALYSIS 

From our assertion that philosophy provides definitions, 
it must not be inferred that it is the function of the phil- 
osopher to compile a dictionary, in the ordinary sense. For 
the definitions which philosophy is required to provide are of 
a different kind from those which we expect to find in dictionaries. 
In a dictionary we look mainly for what may be called explicit 
definitions; in philosophy, for definitions in use. A brief explana- 
tion should suffice to make the nature of this distinction clear. 

We define a symbol explicitly when we put forward another 
symbol, or symbolic expression which is synonymous with it. And 

1 cf. Rudolf Carnap, Logische Syntax der Sprache, Part V, 7gB, and 84. 
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the word “synonymous” is here used in such a way that two 
symbols belonging to the same language can be said to be 
synonymous if, and only if, the simple substitution of one symbol 
for the other, in any sentence in which either can significantly 
occur, always yields a new sentence which is equivalent to the 
old. And we say that two sentences of the same language are 
equivalent if, and only if, every sentence which is entailed by any 
given group of sentences in conjunction with one of them is 
entailed by the same group in conjunction with the other. And, 
in this usage of the word “entail,” a sentence s is said to entail 
a sentence t when the proposition expressed by t is deducible 
from the proposition expressed by s; while a proposition p is said 
to be deducible from, or to follow from, a proposition q when 
the denial of p contradicts the assertion of q. 

The provision of these criteria enables us to see that the vast 
majority of the definitions which are given in ordinary discourse 
are explicit definitions. In particular, it is worth remarking that 
the process of defining per genus et differ entiam, to which Aristotelian 
logicians devote so much attention, always yields definitions 
which are explicit in the foregoing sense. Thus, when we define 
an oculist as an eye-doctor, what we are asserting is that, in the 
English language, the two symbols “oculist” and “eye-doctor” 
are synonymous. And, generally speaking, all the questions that 
are discussed by logicians in connection with this mode of defi- 
nition are concerned with the possible ways of finding synonyms 
in a given language for any given term. We shall not enter into 
these questions ourselves, because they are irrelevant to our 
present purpose, which is to expound the method of philosophy. 
For the philosopher, as we have already said, is primarily con- 
cerned with the provision, not of explicit definitions, but of 
definitions in use . 1 

We define-a symbol in use, not by saying that it is synonymous 
with some other symbol, but by showing how the sentences in 
which it significantly occurs can be translated into equivalent 
sentences, which contain neither the definiendum itself, nor any of 
its synonyms. A good illustration of this process is provided by 
Bertrand Russell’s so-called theory of definite descriptions, which 
is not a theory at all in the ordinary sense, but an indication of, 

1 That this statement needs to be qualified is shown in the Introduction, 
pp. 24/. 
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the way in which all phrases of the form “the so-and-so” are to 
be defined . 1 It proclaims that every sentence which contains a 
symbolic expression of this form can be translated into a sentence 
which does not contain any such expression, but does contain 
a sub-sentence asserting that one, and only one, object possesses 
a certain property, or else that no one object possesses a certain 
property. Thus, the sentence “The round square cannot exist” is 
equivalent to “No one thing can be both square and round”; 
and the sentence “The author of Waverley was Scotch” is 
equivalent to “One person, and one person only, wrote Waverley, 
and that person was Scotch .” 2 The first of these examples pro- 
vides us with a typical illustration of the way in which any 
definite descriptive phrase which occurs as the subject of a nega- 
tive existential sentence can be eliminated; and the second, with 
a typical illustration of the way in which any definite descriptive 
phrase which occurs anywhere in any other type of sentence can 
be eliminated. Together, therefore, they show us how to express 
what is expressed by any sentence which contains a definite 
descriptive phrase without employing any such phrase. And thus 
they furnish us with a definition of these phrases in use. 

The effect of this definition of descriptive phrases, as of all 
good definitions, is to increase our understanding of certain sent- 
ences. And this is a benefit which the author of such a definition 
confers not only on others, but also on himself. It might be 
objected that he must already understand the sentences in order 
to be able to define the symbols which occur in them. But this 
initial understanding need not amount to anything more than an 
ability to tell, in practice, what sort of situations verify the propo- 
sitions they express. Such an understanding of sentences contain- 
ing definite descriptive phrases may be possessed even by those 
who believe that there are subsistent entities, such as the round 
square, or the present King of France. But the fact that they do 
maintain this shows that their understanding of these sentences 
is imperfect. For their lapse into metaphysics is the outcome of 
the naive assumption that definite descriptive phrases are demon- 
strative symbols. And in the light of the clearer understanding 
which is afforded by Russell’s definition, we see that this assump- 
tion is false. Nor could this end have been achieved by an explicit 

1 Vide Principia Mathematical, Introduction, Chapter iii, and Introduction to 
Mathematical Philisophy, Chapter xvi. 

2 This is not quite accurate, vide Introduction, pp. 22-4. 
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definition of any descriptive phrase. What was required was a 
translation of sentences containing such phrases which would 
reveal what may be called their logical complexity. In general, 
we may say that it is the purpose of a philosophical definition to 
dispel those confusions which arise from our imperfect under- 
standing of certain types of sentence in our language, where the 
need cannot be met by the provision of a synonym for any 
symbol, either because there is no synonym, or else because the 
available synonyms are unclear in the same fashion as the symbol 
to which the confusion is due. 

A complete philosophical elucidation of any language would 
consist, first, in enumerating the types of sentence that were 
significant in that language, and then in displaying the relations 
of equivalence that held between sentences of various types. And 
here it may be explained that two sentences are said to be of the 
same type when they can be correlated in such a way that to 
each symbol in one sentence there corresponds a symbol of the 
same type in the other; and that two symbols are said to be of 
the same type when it is always possible to substitute one for the 
other without changing a significant sentence into a piece of 
nonsense. Such a system of definitions in use would reveal what 
may be called the structure of the language in question. And thus 
we may regard any particular philosophical “theory,” such as 
Russell’s “theory of definite descriptions,” as a revelation of part 
of the structure of a given language. In Russell’s case, the 
language is the everyday English language; and any other 
language, such as French or German, which has the same struc- 
ture as English . 1 And, in this context, it is not necessary to draw 
a distinction between the spoken and the written language. As 
far as the validity of a philosophical definition is concerned, it 
does not matter whether we regard the symbol defined as being 
constituted by visible marks or by sounds. 

A factor which complicates the structure of a language such as 
English is the prevalence of ambiguous symbols. A symbol is said 
to be ambiguous when it is constituted by signs which are iden- 
tical in their sensible form, not only with one another, but also 
with signs which are elements of some other symbol. For what 
makes two signs elements of the same symbol is not merely an 

1 This must not be taken to imply that all English-speaking people actuallv 
employ a single, precise system of symbols. Vide pp. 70-1. 
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identity of form, but also an identity of usage. Thus, if we were 
guided merely by the form of the sign, we should assume that the 
“is” which occurs in the sentence “He is the author of that book” 
was the same symbol as the “is” which occurs in the sentence 
“A cat is a mammal.” But, when we come to translate the sent- 
ences, we find that the first is equivalent to “He, and no one else, 
wrote that book,” and the second to “The class of mammals con- 
tains the class of cats.” And this shows that, in this instance, each 
“is” is an ambiguous symbol which must not be confused with 
the other, nor with the ambiguous symbols of existence, and class- 
membership, and identity, and entailment, which are also con- 
stituted by signs of the form “is.” 

To say that a symbol is constituted by signs which are identical 
with one another in their sensible form, and in their significance, 
and that a sign is a sense-content, or a series of sense-contents, 
which is used to convey literal meaning, is not to say that a symbol 
is a collection, or system, of sense-contents. For when we speak of 
certain objects, b, c, d . . . as being elements of an object e, and 
of e as being constituted by b, c, d . . . we are not saying that they 
form part of e, in the sense in which my arm is a part of my body, 
or a particular set of books on my shelf is part of my collection of 
books. What we are saying is that all the sentences in which the 
symbol e occurs can be translated into sentences which do not 
contain e itself, or any symbol which is synonymous with e, but 
do contain symbols b, c, d . . . In such a case we say that e is 
a logical construction out of b, c, d . . . And, in general, we may 
explain the nature of logical constructions by saying that the 
introduction of symbols which denote logical constructions is a 
device which enables us to state complicated propositions about 
the elements of these constructions in a relatively simple form. 

What one must not say is that logical constructions are fictitious 
objects. For while it is true that the English State, for example, is 
a logical construction out of individual people, and that the table 
at which I am writing is a logical construction out of sense- 
contents, it is not true that either the English State or this table is 
fictitious, in the sense in which Hamlet or a mirage is fictitious. 
Indeed, the assertion that tables are logical constructions out of 
sense-contents is not a factual assertion at all, in the sense in 
which the assertion that tables were fictitious objects would be 
a factual assertion, albeit a false one. It is, as our explanation of 
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the notion of a logical construction should have made clear, a 
linguistic assertion, to the effect that the symbol “table” is defin- 
able in terms of certain symbols which stand for sense-contents, 
not explicitly, but in use. And this, as we have seen, is tantamount 
to saying that sentences which contain the symbol “table,” or the 
corresponding symbol in any language which has the same struc- 
ture as English, can all be translated into sentences of the same 
language which do not contain that symbol, nor any of its 
synonyms, but do contain certain symbols which stand for sense- 
contents; a fact which may be loosely expressed by saying that to 
say anything about a table is always to say something about sense- 
contents. This does not, of course, imply that to say something 
about a table is ever to say the same thing about the relevant 
sense-contents. For example, the sentence, “I am now sitting in 
front of a table” can, in principle, be translated into a sentence 
which does not mention tables, but only sense-contents. But this 
does not mean that we can simply substitute a sense-content 
symbol for the symbol “table” in the original sentence. If we do 
this, our new sentence, so far from being equivalent to the old, 
will be a mere piece of nonsense. To obtain a sentence which is 
equivalent to the sentence about the table, but refers to sense- 
contents instead, the whole of the original sentence has to be 
altered. And this, indeed, is implied by the fact that to say that 
tables are logical constructions out of sense-contents is to say, not 
that the symbol “table” can be explicitly defined in terms of 
symbols which stand for sense-contents, but only that it can be so 
defined in use. For, as we have seen, the function of a definition 
in use is not to provide us with a synonym for any symbol, but to 
enable us to translate sentences of a certain type. 

The problem of giving an actual rule for translating sentences 
about a material thing into sentences about sense-contents, which 
may be called the problem of the “reduction” of material things 
to sense-contents, is the main philosophical part of the traditional 
problem of perception. It is true that writers on perception who 
set out to describe “the nature of a material thing” believe them- 
selves to be discussing a factual question. But, as we have already 
pointed out, this is a mistake. The question, “What is the nature 
of a material thing?” is, like any other question of that form, 
a linguistic question, being a demand for a definition. And the 
propositions which are set forth in answer to it are linguistic 
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propositions, even though they may be expressed in such a way 
that they seem to be factual. They are propositions about the 
relationship of symbols, and not about the properties of the 
things which the symbols denote. 

It is necessary to emphasise this point in connection with the 
“problem of perception,” since the fact that we are unable, in 
our everyday language, to describe the properties of sense- 
contents with any great precision, for lack of the requisite 
symbols, makes it convenient to give the solution of this problem 
in factual terminology. We express the fact that to speak about 
material things is, for each of us, a way of speaking about sense- 
contents, by saying that each of us “constructs” material things 
out of sense-contents: and we reveal the relationship between the 
two sorts of symbols by showing what are the principles of this 
“construction.” In other words, one answers the question, “What 
is the nature of a material thing?” by indicating, in general terms, 
what are the relations that must hold between any two of one’s 
sense-contents for them to be elements of the same material thing. 
The difficulty, which here seems to arise, of reconciling the sub- 
jectivity of sense-contents with the objectivity of material things 
will be dealt with in a later chapter of this book . 1 

The solution which we shall now give of this “problem of per- 
ception” will serve as a further illustration of the method of philo- 
sophical analysis. To simplify the question, we introduce the 
following definitions. We say that two sense-contents directly 
resemble one another when there is either no difference, or only 
an infinitesimal difference, of quality between them; and that 
they resemble one another indirectly when they are linked by 
a series of direct resemblances, but are not themselves directly 
resemblant, a relationship whose possibility depends on the fact 
that the relative product 2 of infinitesimal differences in quality 
is an appreciable difference in quality. And we say that two 
visual, or tactual, sense-contents are directly continuous when 
they belong to successive members of a series of actual, or possible, 
sense-fields, and there is no difference, or only an infinitesimal 
difference, between them, with respect to the position of each in 

1 Chapter VII. 

2 “The relative product of two relations R and S is the relation which holds 
between x and z when there is an intermediate term y such that x has the 
relation R to y and y has the relation 5 to 4 .” Principia Mathematica, Intro- 
duction, Chapter I. 
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its own sense-field; and that they are indirectly continuous when 
they are related by an actual, or possible, series of such direct 
continuities. And here it should be explained that to say of a 
sense-experience, or a sense-field which is a part of a sense- 
experience, or a sense-content which is a part of a sense-field, 
that it is possible, as opposed to actual, is to say, not that it ever 
has occurred or will occur in fact, but that it would occur if 
certain specifiable conditions were fulfilled. So when it is said 
that a material thing is constituted by both actual and possible 
sense-contents, all that is being asserted is that the sentences 
referring to sense-contents, which are the translations of the sent- 
ences referring to any material thing, are both categorical and 
hypothetical. And thus the notion of a possible sense-content, or 
sense-experience, is as unobjectionable as the familiar notion of 
a hypothetical statement. 

Relying on these preliminary definitions, one may assert with 
regard to any two of one’s visual sense-contents, or with regard 
to any two of one’s tactual sense-contents, that they are elements 
of the same material thing if, and only if, they are related to one 
another by a relation of direct, or indirect, resemblance in certain 
respects, and by a relation of direct, or indirect, continuity. And 
as each of these relations is symmetrical — that is to say, a relation 
which cannot hold between any terms A and B without also hold- 
ing between B and A — and also transitive — that is, a relation 
which cannot hold between a term A and another term B, and 
between B and another term C, without holding between A and 
C — it follows that the groups of visual and tactual sense-contents 
which are constituted by means of these relations cannot have 
any members in common. And this means that no visual, or 
tactual, sense-content can be an element of more than one 
material thing. 

The next step in the analysis of the notion of a material thing 
is to show how these separate groups of visual and tactual sense- 
contents are correlated. And this may be effected by saying that 
any two of one’s visual and tactual groups belong to the same 
material thing when every element of the visual group which is 
of minimal visual depth forms part of the same sense-experience 
as an element of the tactual group which is of minimal tactual 
depth. We cannot here define visual or tactual depth otherwise 
than ostensively. The depth of a visual or tactual sense-content 
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is as much a sensible property of it as its length or breadth . 1 But 
we may describe it by saying that one visual or tactual sense- 
content has a greater depth than another when it is farther from 
the observer’s body, provided that we make it clear that this is 
not intended to be a definition. For it would clearly vitiate any 
“reduction” of material things to sense-contents if the defining 
sentences contained references to human bodies, which are them- 
selves material things. We, however, are obliged to mention 
material things when we wish to describe certain sense-contents, 
because the poverty of our language is such that we have no 
other verbal means of explaining what their properties are. 

As for the sense-contents of taste, or sound, or smell, which are 
assigned to particular material things, they may be classified by 
reference to their association with tactual sense-contents. Thus, 
we assign sense-contents of taste to the same material things as 
the simultaneously occurring sense-contents of touch which are 
experienced by the palate, or the tongue. And in assigning an 
auditory or olfactory sense-content to a material thing, we remark 
that it is a member of a possible series of temporarily continuous 
sounds, or smells, of uniform quality but gradually increasing 
intensity; the series, namely, which one would ordinarily be said 
to experience in the course of moving towards the place from 
which the sound, or the smell, came; and we assign it to the same 
material thing as the tactual sense-content which is experienced 
at the same time as the sound, or the smell, of maximum intensity 
in the series. 

What is next required of us, who are attempting to analyse the 
notion of a material thing, is the provision of a rule for translating 
sentences which refer to the “real” qualities of material things. 
Our answer is that to say of a certain quality that it is the real 
quality of a given material thing is to say that it characterises 
those elements of the thing which are the most conveniently 
measured of all the elements which possess qualities of the kind 
in question. Thus, when I look at a coin and assert that it is 
really round in shape, I am not asserting that the shape of the 
sense-content, which is the element of the coin that I am actually 
observing, is round, still less that the shape of all the visual, or 
tactual, elements of the coin is round; what I am asserting is 
that roundness of shape characterises those elements of the coin 

1 See H. H. Price, Perception, p. 218. 
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which are experienced from the point of view from which 
measurements of shape are most conveniently carried out. And 
similarly I assert that the real colour of the paper on which I am 
writing is white, even though it may not always appear to be 
white, because whiteness of colour characterises those visual 
elements of the paper which are experienced in the conditions in 
which the greatest discrimination of colours is possible. And, 
finally, we define relations of quality, or position, between 
material things in terms of the relations of quality, or position, 
which obtain between such “privileged” elements. 

This definition, or, rather, this outline of a definition, of symbols 
which stand for material things is intended to have the same sort 
of effect as the definition of descriptive phrases which we gave as 
our original example of the process of philosophical analysis. It 
serves to increase our understanding of the sentences in which we 
refer to material things. In this case also, there is, of course, a 
sense in which we already understand such sentences. Those who 
use the English language have no difficulty, in practice, in 
identifying the situations which determine the truth or falsehood 
of such simple statements as “This is a table,” or “Pennies are 
round.” But they may very well be unaware of the hidden logical 
complexity of such statements which our analysis of the notion 
of a material thing has just brought to light. And, as a result, 
they may be led to adopt some metaphysical belief, such as the 
belief in the existence of material substances or invisible sub- 
strata, which is a source of confusion in all their speculative 
thought. And the utility of the philosophical definition which 
dispels such confusions is not to be measured by the apparent 
triviality of the sentences which it translates. 

It is sometimes said that the purpose of such philosophical 
definitions is to reveal the meaning of certain symbols, or com- 
binations of symbols. The objection to this way of speaking is 
that it does not give an unequivocal description of the phil- 
osopher’s practice, because it employs, in “meaning,” a highly 
ambiguous symbol. It is for this reason that we defined the rela- 
tion of equivalence between sentences, without referring to 
“meaning.” And, indeed, I doubt whether all the sentences 
which are equivalent, according to our definition, would ordi- 
narily be said to have the same meaning. For I think that 
although a complex sign of the form “the sentences s and / have 
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the same meaning” is sometimes used, or taken, to express what 
we express by saying “the sentences s and t are equivalent,” this 
is not the way in which such a sign is most commonly used or 
interpreted. I think that if we are to use the sign “meaning” in 
the way in which it is most commonly used, we must not say that 
two sentences have the same meaning for anyone, unless the 
occurrence of one always has the same effect on his thoughts and 
actions as the occurrence of the other. And, clearly, it is possible 
for two sentences to be equivalent, by our criterion, without 
having the same effect on anyone who employs the language. 
For instance, “p is a law of nature” is equivalent to “p is a general 
hypothesis which can always be relied on”: but the associations 
of the symbol “law” are such that the former sentence tends to 
produce a very different psychological effect from its equivalent. 
It gives rise to a belief in the orderliness of nature, and even in 
the existence of a power- “behind” that orderliness, which is not 
evoked by the equivalent sentence, and has, indeed, no rational 
warrant. Thus there are many people for whom these sentences 
do, in this common sense of “meaning,” have different meanings. 
And this, I suspect, accounts for the widespread reluctance to 
admit that the laws oi nature are merely hypotheses, just as the 
failure of some philosophers to recognise that material things are 
reducible to sense-contents is very largely due to the fact that no 
sentence which refers to sense-contents ever has the same psycho- 
logical effect on them as a sentence which refers to a material 
thing. But, as we have seen, this is not a valid ground for denying 
that any two such sentences are equivalent. 

Accordingly, one should avoid saying that philosophy is con- 
cerned with the meaning of symbols, because the ambiguity of 
“meaning” leads the undiscerning critic to judge the result of 
a philosophical enquiry by a criterion which is not applicable to 
it, but only to an empirical enquiry concerning the psychological 
effect which the occurrence of certain symbols has on a certain 
group of people. Such empirical enquiries are, indeed, an im- 
portant element in sociology and in the scientific study of a 
language; but they are quite distinct from the logical enquiries 
which constitute philosophy. 

It is misleading, also, to say, as some do, that philosophy tells 
us how certain symbols are actually used. For this suggests that 
the propositions of philosophy are factual propositions concerning 
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the behaviour of a certain group of people; and this is not the 
case. The philosopher who asserts that, in the English language, 
the sentence “The author of Waverley was Scotch” is equivalent 
to “One person, and one person only, wrote Waverley, and that 
person was Scotch” is not asserting that all, or most, English- 
speaking people use these sentences interchangeably. What he is 
asserting is that, in virtue of certain rules of entailment, namely 
those which are characteristic of “correct” English, every sent- 
ence which is entailed by “The author of Waverley was Scotch,” 
in conjunction with any given group of sentences, is entailed 
also by that group, in conjunction with “One person, and one 
person only, wrote Waverley, and that person was Scotch.” That 
English-speaking people should employ the verbal conventions 
that they do is, indeed, an empirical fact. But the deduction of 
relations of equivalence from the rules of entailment which 
characterise the English, or any other, language is a purely 
logical activity; and it is in this logical activity, and not in any 
empirical study of the linguistic habits of any group of people, 
that philosophical analysis consists . 1 

Thus, in specifying the language to which he intends his defi- 
nitions to apply, the philosopher is simply describing the conven- 
tions from which his definitions are deduced; and the validity of 
the definitions depends solely on their compatibility with these 
conventions. In most cases, indeed, the definitions are obtained 
from conventions which do, in fact, correspond to the conven- 
tions which are actually observed by some group of people. And 
it is a necessary condition of the utility of the definitions, as a 
means of clarification, that this should be so. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that the existence of such a correspondence is ever 
part of what the definitions actually assert . 2 

It is to be remarked that the process of analysing a language is 
facilitated if if is possible to use for the classification of its forms 

1 There is a ground for saying that the philosopher is always concerned with 
an artificial language. For the conventions which we follow in our actual 
usage of words are not altogether systematic and precise. 

2 Thus if I wish to refute a philosophical opponent I do not argue about 
people’s linguistic habits. I try to prove that his definitions involve a contra- 
diction. Suppose, for example, that he is maintaining that “A is a free agent” 
is equivalent to “A’s actions are uncaused.” Then I refute him by getting him 
to admit that “A is a free agent” is entailed by “A is morally responsible for 
his actions” whereas “A’s actions are uncaused” entails “A is not morally 
responsible for his actions.” 
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an artificial system of symbols whose structure is known. The 
best-known example of such a symbolism is the so-called system 
of logistic which was employed by Russell and Whitehead in 
their Principia Mathematica. But it is not necessary that the 
language in which analysis is carried out should be different 
from the language analysed. If it were, we should be obliged to 
suppose, as Russell once suggested, “that every language has a 
structure concerning which, in the language, nothing can be said, 
but that there may be another language dealing with the struc- 
ture of the first language, and having itself a new structure, and 
that to this hierarchy of languages there may be no limit .” 1 This 
was written presumably in the belief that an attempt to refer to 
the structure of a language in the language itself would lead to 
the occurrence of logical paradoxes . 2 But Carnap, by actually 
carrying out such an analysis, has subsequently shown that a 
language can without self-contradiction be used in the analysis 
of itself . 3 


CHAPTER IV 

THE A PRIORI 

The view of philosophy which we have adopted may, 
I think, fairly be described as a form of empiricism. For it is 
characteristic of an empiricist to eschew metaphysics, on the 
ground that every factual proposition must refer to sense-experi- 
ence. And even if the conception of philosophizing as an activity 
of analysis is not to be discovered in the traditional theories of 
empiricists, we have seen that it is implicit in their practice. At 
the same time, it must be made clear that, in calling ourselves 
empiricists, we are not avowing a belief in any of the psycho- 
logical doctrines which are commonly associated with empiricism. 
For, even if these doctrines were valid, their validity would be 
independent of the validity of any philosophical thesis. It could 

1 Introduction to L. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus , p. 23. 

2 Concerning logical paradoxes, see Russell and Whitehead, Principia Mathe- 
matica , Introduction, Chapter ii; F. P. Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics 9 
pp. 1-63; and Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic , Chapter xiii. 

3 Vide Logische Syntax der Sprache i Parts I and II. 
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be established only by observation, and not by the purely logical 
considerations upon which our empiricism rests, 
i Having admitted that we are empiricists, we must now deal 
with the objection that is commonly brought against all forms of 
empiricism; the objection, namely, that it is impossible on em- 
piricist principles to account for our knowledge of necessary 
truths.£For, as Hume conclusively showed, no general propo- 
sition whose validity is subject to the test of actual experience can 
ever be logically certain3No matter how often it is verified in 
practice, there still remains the possibility that it will be con- 
futed on some future occasionHThe fact that a law has been sub- 
stantiated in n-i cases affords no logical guarantee that it will 
be substantiated in the nth case also, no matter how large we 
take n to beSXnd this means that no general proposition referring 
to a matter of fact can ever be shown to be necessarily and uni- 
versally true.6lt can at best be a probable hypothesis JAnd this, 
we shall find, applies not only to general propositions, but to all 
propositions which have a factual contentoThey can none of 
them ever become logically certain^jThis conclusion, which we 
shall elaborate later on, is one which must be accepted by every 
consistent empiricist) 6 !! is often thought to involve him in com- 
plete scepticism; but this is not the case.HFor the fact that the 
validity of a proposition cannot be logically guaranteed in no 
way entails that it is irrational for us to believe it$On the con- 
trary, what is irrational is to look for a guarantee where none can 
be forthcoming; to demand certainty where probability is all 
that is obtainablevWe have already remarked upon this, in re- 
ferring to the work of Hume^And we shall make the point clearer 
when we come to treat of probability, in explaining the use which 
we make of empirical propositionsvWe shall discover that there 
is nothing perverse or paradoxical about the view that all the 
“truths” of science and common sense are hypotheses; and con- 
sequently that the fact that it involves this view constitutes no 
objection to the empiricist thesis. 

Where the empiricist does encounter difficulty is in connection 
with the truths of formal logic and mathematics. For whereas a 
scientific generalisation is readily admitted to be fallible, the 
truths of mathematics and logic appear to everyone to be neces- 
sary and certain. But if empiricism is correct no proposition which 
has a factual content can be necessary or certain. Accordingly 
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the empiricist must deal with the truths of logic and mathematics 
in one of the two following ways: he must say either that they are 
not necessary truths, in which case he must account for the uni- 
versal conviction that they are; or he must say that they have no 
factual content, and then he must explain how a proposition 
which is empty of all factual content can be true and useful and 
surprising. 

If neither of these courses proves satisfactory, we shall be 
obliged to give way to rationalism. We shall be obliged to admit 
that there are some truths about the world which we can know 
independently of experience; that there are some properties which 
we can ascribe to all objects, even though we cannot conceivably 
observe that all objects have them. And we shall have to accept it 
as a mysterious inexplicable fact that our thought has this power 
to reveal to us authoritatively the nature of objects which we have 
never observed. Or else we must accept the Kantian explanation 
which, apart from the epistemological difficulties which we have 
already touched on, only pushes the mystery a stage further back. 

It is clear that any such concession to rationalism would upset 
the main argument of this book. For the admission that there were 
some facts about the world which could be known independently 
of experience would be incompatible with our fundamental con- 
tention that a sentence says nothing unless it is empirically 
verifiable. And thus the whole force of our attack on metaphysics 
would be destroyed. It is vital, therefore, for us to be able to show 
that one or other of the empiricist accounts of the propositions of 
logic and mathematics is correct. If we are successful in this, we 
shall have destroyed the foundations of rationalism. For the 
fundamental tenet of rationalism is that thought is an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge, and is moreover a more trustworthy 
source of knowledge than experience; indeed some rationalists 
have gone so far as to say that thought is the only source of 
knowledge. And the ground for this view is simply that the only 
necessary truths about the world which are known to us are 
known through thought and not through experience. So that if 
we can show either that the truths in question are not necessary 
or that they are not “truths about the world,” we shall be taking 
away the support on which rationalism rests. We shall be making 
good the empiricist contention that there are no “truths of 
reason” which refer to matters of fact. 
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The course of maintaining that the truths of logic and mathe- 
matics are not necessary or certain was adopted by Mill. He 
maintained that these propositions were inductive generalizations 
based on an extremely large number of instances. The fact that 
the number of supporting instances was so very large accounted, 
in his view, for our believing these generalizations to be neces- 
sarily and universally true. The evidence in their favour was so 
strong that it seemed incredible to us that a contrary instance 
should ever arise. Nevertheless it was in principle possible for 
such generalizations to be confuted. They were highly probable, 
but, being inductive generalizations, they were not certain. The 
difference between them and the hypotheses of natural science 
was a difference in degree and not in kind. Experience gave us 
very good reason to suppose that a “truth” of mathematics or 
logic was true universally; but we were not possessed of a 
guarantee. For these “truths” were only empirical hypotheses 
which had worked particularly well in the past; and, like all 
empirical hypotheses, they were theoretically fallible. 

I do not think that this solution of the empiricist’s difficulty 
with regard to the propositions of logic and mathematics is 
acceptable. In discussing it, it is necessary to make a distinction 
which is perhaps already enshrined in Kant’s famous dictum that, 
although there can be no doubt that all our knowledge begins 
with experience, it does not follow that it all arises out of experi- 
ence . 1 When we say that the truths of logic are known indepen- 
dently of experience, we are not of course saying that they are 
innate, in the sense that we are born knowing them. It is obvious 
that mathematics and logic have to be learned in the same way as 
chemistry and history have to be learned. Nor are we denying 
that the first person to discover a given logical or mathematical 
truth was led to it by an inductive procedure. It is very probable, 
for example, that the principle of the syllogism was formulated 
not before but after the validity of syllogistic reasoning had been 
observed in a number of particular cases. What we are discussing, 
however, when we say that logical and mathematical truths are 
known independently of experience, is not a historical question 
concerning the way in which these truths were originally dis- 
covered, nor a psychological question concerning the way in 
which each of us comes to learn them, but an epistemological 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd ed., Introduction, section i. 
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question. The contention of Mill’s which we reject is that the 
propositions of logic and mathematics have the same status as 
empirical hypotheses; that their validity is determined in the same 
way. We maintain that they are independent of experience in the 
sense that they do not owe their validity to empirical verification. 
We may come to discover them through an inductive process; but 
once we have apprehended them we see that they are necessarily 
true, that they hold good for every conceivable instance. And 
this serves to distinguish them from empirical generalizations. 
For we know that a proposition whose validity depends upon 
experience cannot be seen to be necessarily and universally 
true. 

In rejecting Mill’s theory, we are obliged to be somewhat dog- 
matic. We can do no more than state the issue clearly and then 
trust that his contention will be seen to be discrepant with the 
relevant logical facts. The following considerations may serve to 
show that of the two ways of dealing with logic and mathematics 
which are open to the empiricist, the one which Mill adopted is 
not the one which is correct. 

The best way to substantiate our assertion that the truths of 
formal logic and pure mathematics are necessarily true is to 
examine cases in which they might seem to be confuted. It might 
easily happen, for example, that when I came to count what 
I had taken to be five pairs of objects, I found that they amounted 
only to nine. And if I wished to mislead people I might say that 
on this occasion twice five was not ten. But in that case I should 
not be using the complex sign “2x5 = 10” in the way in which 
it is ordinarily used. I should be taking it not as the expression of 
a purely mathematical proposition, but as the expression of an 
empirical generalization, to the effect that whenever I counted 
what appeared to me to be five pairs of objects I discovered that 
they were ten in number. This generalization may very well be 
false. But if it proved false in a given case, one would not say that 
the mathematical proposition “2X5 = 10” had been confuted. 
One would say that I was wrong in supposing that there were 
five pairs of objects to start with, or that one of the objects had 
been taken away while I was counting, or that two of them had 
coalesced, or that I had counted wrongly. One would adopt as 
an explanation whatever empirical hypothesis fitted in best with 
the accredited facts. The one explanation which would in no 
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circumstances be adopted is that ten is not always the product 
of two and five. 

To take another example: if what appears to be a Euclidean 
triangle is found by measurement not to have angles totalling 
180 degrees, we do not say that we have met with an instance 
which invalidates the mathematical proposition that the sum of 
the three angles of a Euclidean triangle is 180 degrees. We say 
that we have measured wrongly, or, more probably, that the 
triangle we have been measuring is not Euclidean. And this is 
our procedure in every case in which a mathematical truth might 
appear to be confuted. We always preserve its validity by adopting 
some other explanation of the occurrence. 

The same thing applies to the principles of formal logic. We 
may take an example relating to the so-called law of excluded 
middle, which states that a proposition must be either true or 
false, or, in other words, that it is impossible that a proposition 
and its contradictory should neither of them be true. One might 
suppose that a proposition of the form “x has stopped doing y” 
would in certain cases constitute an exception to this law. For 
instance, if my friend has never yet written to me, it seems fair to 
say that it is neither true nor false that he has stopped writing to 
me. But in fact one would refuse to accept such an instance as an 
invalidation of the law of excluded middle. One would point out 
that the proposition “My friend has stopped writing to me” is not 
a simple proposition, but the conjunction of the two propositions 
“My friend wrote to me in the past” and “My friend does not 
write to me now”: and, furthermore, that the proposition “My 
friend has not stopped writing to me” is not, as it appears to be, 
contradictory to “My friend has stopped writing to me,” but 
only contrary to it. For it means “My friend wrote to me in the 
past, and he still writes to me.” When, therefore, we say that such 
a proposition as “My friend has stopped writing to me” is some- 
times neither true nor false, we are speaking inaccurately. For 
we seem to be saying that neither it nor its contradictory is true. 
Whereas what we mean, or anyhow should mean, is that neither 
it nor its apparent contradictory is true. And its apparent contra- 
dictory is really only its contrary. Thus we preserve the law of 
excluded middle by showing that the negating of a sentence does 
not always yield the contradictory of the proposition originally 
expressed. 
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There is no need to give further examples. Whatever instance 
we care to take, we shall always find that the situations in which 
a logical or mathematical principle might appear to be confuted 
are accounted for in such a way as to leave the principle un- 
assailed. And this indicates that Mill was wrong in supposing that 
a situation could arise which would overthrow a mathematical 
truth. The principles of logic and mathematics are true uni- 
versally simply because we never allow them to be anything else. 
And the reason for this is that we cannot abandon them without 
contradicting ourselves, without sinning against the rules which 
govern the use of language, and so making our utterances self- 
stultifying. In other words, the truths of logic and mathematics 
are analytic propositions or tautologies. In saying this we are 
making what will be held to be an extremely controversial state- 
ment, and we must now proceed to make its implications clear. 

The most familiar definition of an analytic proposition, or 
judgement, as he called it, is that given by Kant. He said 1 that 
an analytic judgement was one in which the predicate B belonged 
to the subject A as something which was covertly contained in 
the concept of A. He contrasted analytic with synthetic judge- 
ments, in which the predicate B lay outside the subject A, 
although it did stand in connection with it. Analytic judgements, 
he explains, “add nothing through the predicate to the concept 
of the subject, but merely break it up into those constituent 
concepts that have all along been thought in it, although con- 
fusedly.” Synthetic judgements, on the other hand, “add to the 
concept of the subject a predicate which has not been in any wise 
thought in it, and which no analysis could possibly extract from 
it.” Kant gives “all bodies are extended” as an example of an 
analytic judgement, on the ground that the required predicate 
can be extracted from the concept of “body,” “in accordance 
with the principle of contradiction”; as an example of a synthetic 
judgement, he gives “all bodies are heavy.” He refers also to 
“7+5 = 12” as a synthetic judgement, on the ground that the 
concept of twelve is by no means already thought in merely 
thinking the union of seven and five. And he appears to regard 
this as tantamount to saying that the judgement does not rest on 
the principle of contradiction alone. He holds, also, that through 
analytic judgements our knowledge is not extended as it is 
1 Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd ed., Introduction, sections iv and v. 
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through synthetic judgements. For in analytic judgements “the 
concept which I already have is merely set forth and made in- 
telligible to me.” 

I think that this is a fair summary of Kant’s account of the dis- 
tinction between analytic and synthetic propositions, but I do not 
think that it succeeds in making the distinction clear. For even if 
we pass over the difficulties which arise out of the use of the vague 
term “concept,” and the unwarranted assumption that every 
judgement, as well as every German or English sentence, can be 
said to have a subject and a predicate, there remains still this 
crucial defect. Kant does not give one straightforward criterion 
for distinguishing between analytic and synthetic propositions; he 
gives two distinct criteria, which are by no means equivalent. 
Thus his ground for holding that the proposition “7+5 = 12” is 
synthetic is, as we have seen, that the subjective intension of 
“7+5” does not comprise the subjective intension of “12”; 
whereas his ground for holding that “all bodies are extended” is 
an analytic proposition is that it rests on the principle of contra- 
diction alone. That is, he employs a psychological criterion in the 
first of these examples, and a logical criterion in the second, and 
takes their equivalence for granted. But, in fact, a proposition 
which is synthetic according to the former criterion may very well 
be analytic according to the latter. For, as we have already 
pointed out, it is possible for symbols to be synonymous without 
having the same intensional meaning for anyone: and accordingly 
from the fact that one can think of the sum of seven and five with- 
out necessarily thinking of twelve, it by no means follows that the 
proposition “7+5 = I2 ” can be denied without self-contradiction. 
From the rest of his argument, it is clear that it is this logical 
proposition, and not any psychological proposition, that Kant is 
really anxious to establish. His use of the psychological criterion 
leads him to think that he has established it, when he has not. 

I think that we can preserve the logical import of Kant’s 
distinction between analytic and synthetic propositions, while 
avoiding the confusions which mar his actual account of 
it, if we say that a proposition is analytic when its validity 
depends solely on the definitions of the symbols it contains, 
and synthetic when its validity is determined by the facts of 
experience. Thus, the proposition “There are ants which have 
established a system of slavery” is a synthetic proposition. For we 
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cannot tell whether it is true or false merely by considering the 
definitions of the symbols which constitute it. We have to resort 
to actual observation of the behaviour of ants. On the other hand, 
the proposition “Either some ants are parasitic or none are” is 
an analytic proposition. For one need not resort to observation to 
discover that there either are or are not ants which are parasitic. 
If one knows what is the function of the words “either,” “or,” and 
“not,” then one can see that any proposition of the form “Either 
p is true or p is not true” is valid, independently of experience. 
Accordingly, all such propositions are analytic. 

It is to be noticed that the proposition “Either some ants are 
parasitic or none are” provides no information whatsoever about 
the behaviour of ants, or, indeed, about any matter of fact. And 
this applies to all analytic propositions. They none of them pro- 
vide any information about any matter of fact. In other words, 
they are entirely devoid of factual content. And it is for this reason 
that no experience can confute them. 

When we say that analytic propositions are devoid of factual 
content, and consequently that they say nothing, we are not 
suggesting that they are senseless in the way that metaphysical 
utterances are senseless. For, although they give us no information 
about any empirical situation, they do enlighten us by illustrating 
the way in which we use certain symbols. Thus if I say, “Nothing 
can be coloured in different ways at the same time with respect to 
the same part of itself,” I am not saying anything about the 
properties of any actual thing; but I am not talking nonsense. 
I am expressing an analytic proposition, which records our deter- 
mination to call a colour expanse which differs in quality from 
a neighbouring colour expanse a different part of a given thing. 
In other words, I am simply calling attention to the implications 
of a certain linguistic usage. Similarly, in saying that if all Bretons 
are Frenchmen, and all Frenchmen Europeans, then all Bretons 
are Europeans, I am not describing any matter of fact. But I am 
showing that in the statement that all Bretons are Frenchmen, 
and all Frenchmen Europeans, the further statement that all 
Bretons are Europeans is implicitly contained. And I am thereby 
indicating the convention which governs our usage of the words 
“if” and “all.” 

We see, then, that there is a sense in which analytic propo- 
sitions do give us new knowledge. They call attention to linguistic 
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usages, of which we might otherwise not be conscious, and they 
reveal unsuspected implications in our assertions and beliefs. But 
we can see also that there is a sense in which they may be said to 
add nothing to our knowledge. For they tell us only what we may 
be said to know already. Thus, if I know that the existence of 
May Queens is a relic of tree-worship, and I discover that May 
Queens still exist in England, I can employ the tautology “If p 
implies q, and p is true, q is true” to show that there still exists 
a relic of tree-worship in England. But in saying that there are 
still May Queens in England, and that the existence of May 
Queens is a relic of tree-worship, I have already asserted the 
existence in England of a relic of tree-worship. The use of the 
tautology does, indeed, enable me to make this concealed asser- 
tion explicit. But it does not provide me with any new knowledge, 
in the sense in which empirical evidence that the election of May 
Queens had been forbidden by law would provide me with new 
knowledge. If one had to set forth all the information one 
possessed, with regard to matters of fact, one would not write 
down any analytic propositions. But one would make use of 
analytic propositions in compiling one’s encyclopaedia, and would 
thus come to include propositions which one would otherwise 
have overlooked. And, besides enabling one to make one’s list of 
information complete, the formulation of analytic propositions 
would enable one to make sure that the synthetic propositions of 
which the list was composed formed a self-consistent system. By 
showing which ways of combining propositions resulted in contra- 
dictions, they would prevent one from including incompatible 
propositions and so making the list self-stultifying. But in so far 
as we had actually used such words as “all” and “or” and “not” 
without falling into self-contradiction, we might be said already 
to know what was revealed in the formulation of analytic propo- 
sitions illustrating the rules which govern our usage of these 
logical particles. So that here again we are justified in saying that 
analytic propositions do not increase our knowledge. 

The analytic character of the truths of formal logic was ob- 
scured in the traditional logic through its being insufficiently 
formalized. For in speaking always of judgements, instead of 
propositions, and introducing irrelevant psychological questions, 
the traditional logic gave the impression of being concerned in 
some specially intimate way with the workings of thought. What 
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it was actually concerned with was the formal relationship of 
classes, as is shown by the fact that all its principles of inference 
are subsumed in the Boolean class-calculus, which is subsumed in 
its turn in the propositional calculus of Russell and Whitehead . 1 
Their system, expounded in Principia Mathematica, makes it clear 
that formal logic is not concerned with the properties of men’s 
minds, much less with the properties of material objects, but 
simply with the possibility of combining propositions by means 
Qf logical particles into analytic propositions, and with studying 
the formal relationship of these analytic propositions, in virtue of 
which one is deducible from another. Their procedure is to exhibit 
the propositions of formal logic as a deductive system, based on 
five primitive propositions, subsequently reduced in number to 
one. Hereby the distinctioa between logical truths and principles 
of inference, which was maintained in the Aristotelian logic, very 
properly disappears. Every principle of inference is put forward 
as a logical truth and every logical truth can serve as a principle 
of inference. The three Aristotelian “laws of thought,” the law of 
identity, the law of excluded middle, and the law of non-contra- 
diction, are incorporated in the system, but they are not con- 
sidered more important than the other analytic propositions. 
They are not reckoned among the premises of the system. And 
the system of Russell and Whitehead itself is probably only one 
among many possible logics, each of which is composed of 
tautologies as interesting to the logician as the arbitrarily selected 
Aristotelian “laws of thought .” 2 

A point which is not sufficiently brought out by Russell, if 
indeed it is recognised by him at all, is that every logical propo- 
sition is valid in its own right. Its validity does not depend on its 
being incorporated in a system, and deduced from certain propo- 
sitions which are taken as self-evident. The construction of systems 
of logic is useful as a means of discovering and certifying analytic 
propositions, but it is not in principle essential even for this pur- 
pose. For it is possible to conceive of a symbolism in which every 
analytic proposition could be seen to be analytic in virtue of its 
form alone. 

The fact that the validity of an analytic proposition in no way 

1 Vide Karl Menger, “Die Neue Logik,” Krise und Neuaufbau in den Exakten 
Wissenschaften, pp. 94—6; and Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, Chapter v. 

2 Vide Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, Chapter vii, for an elaboration 
of this point. 


depends on its being deducible from other analytic propositions 
is our justification for disregarding the question whether the 
propositions of mathematics are reducible to propositions of 
formal logic, in the way that Russell supposed . 1 For even if it is 
the case that the definition of a cardinal number as a class of 
classes similar to a given class is circular, and it is not possible to 
reduce mathematical notions to purely logical notions, it will 
still remain true that the propositions of mathematics are ana- 
lytic propositions. They will form a special class of analytic 
propositions, containing special terms, but they will be none the 
less analytic for that. For the criterion of an analytic proposition 
is that its validity should follow simply from the definition of the 
terms contained in it, and this condition is fulfilled by the propo- 
sitions of pure mathematics. 

The mathematical propositions which one might most pardon- 
ably suppose to be synthetic are the propositions of geometry. For 
it is natural for us to think, as Kant thought, that geometry is the 
study of the properties of physical space, and consequently that 
its propositions have factual content. And if we believe this, and 
also recognise that the truths of geometry are necessary and cer- 
tain, then we may be inclined to accept Kant’s hypothesis that 
space is the form of intuition of our outer sense, a form imposed 
by us on the matter of sensation, as the only possible explanation 
of our a priori knowledge of these synthetic propositions. But while 
the view that pure geometry is concerned with physical space was 
plausible enough in Kant’s day, when the geometry of Euclid 
was the only geometry known, the subsequent invention of non- 
Euclidean geometries has shown it to be mistaken. We see now 
that the axioms of a geometry are simply definitions, and that the 
theorems of a geometry are simply the logical consequences of 
these definitions . 2 A geometry is not in itself about physical space; 
in itself it cannot be said to be “about” anything. But we can use 
a geometry to reason about physical space. That is to say, once 
we have given the axioms a physical interpretation, we can pro- 
ceed to apply the theorems to the objects which satisfy the 
axioms. Whether a geometry can be applied to the actual physical 
world or not, is an empirical question which falls outside the 
scope of the geometry itself. There is no sense, therefore, in asking 

1 Vide Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, Chapter ii. 

2 cf. H. Poincare, La Science et I'Hypothese, Part II, Chapter iii. 
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which of the various geometries known to us are false and which 
are true. In so far as they are all free from contradiction, they 
are all true. What one can ask is which of them is the most useful 
on any given occasion, which of them can be applied most easily 
and most fruitfully to an actual empirical situation. But the 
proposition which states that a certain application of a geometry 
is possible is not itself a proposition of that geometry. All that the 
geometry itself tells us is that if anything can be brought under 
the definitions, it will also satisfy the theorems. It is therefore a 
purely logical system, and its propositions are purely analytic 
propositions. 

It might be objected that the use made of diagrams in geo- 
metrical treatises shows that geometrical reasoning is not purely 
abstract and logical, but depends on our intuition of the properties 
of figures. In fact, however, the use of diagrams is not essential 
to completely rigorous geometry. The diagrams are introduced as 
an aid to our reason. They provide us with a particular applica- 
tion of the geometry, and so assist us to perceive the more general 
truth that the axioms of the geometry involve certain conse- 
quences. But the fact that most of us need the help of an example 
to make us aware of those consequences does not show that the 
relation between them and the axioms is not a purely logical 
relation. It shows merely that our intellects are unequal to the 
task of carrying out very abstract processes of reasoning without 
the assistance of intuition. In other words, it has no bearing on 
the nature of geometrical propositions, but is simply an empirical 
fact about ourselves. Moreover, the appeal to intuition, though 
generally of psychological value, is also a source of danger to the 
geometer. He is tempted to make assumptions which are accident- 
ally true of the particular figure he is taking as an illustration, 
but do not follow from his axioms. It has, indeed, been shown 
that Euclid himself was guilty of this, and consequently that the 
presence of the figure is essential to some of his proofs . 1 This 
shows that his system is not, as he presents it, completely rigorous, 
although of course it can be made so. It does not show that the 
presence of the figure is essential to a truly rigorous geometrical 
proof. To suppose that it did would be to take as a necessary 
feature of all geometries what is really only an incidental defect 
in one particular geometrical system. 

1 cf. M. Black, The Nature of Mathematics, p. 154. 
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We conclude, then, that the propositions of pure geometry are 
analytic. And this leads us to reject Kant’s hypothesis that 
geometry deals with the form of intuition of our outer sense. For 
the ground for this hypothesis was that it alone explained how 
the propositions of geometry could be both true a priori and syn- 
thetic: and we have seen that they are not synthetic. Similarly 
our view that the propositions of arithmetic are not synthetic but 
analytic leads us to reject the Kantian hypothesis 1 that arith- 
metic is concerned with our pure intuition of time, the form of 
our inner sense. And thus we are able to dismiss Kant’s transcen- 
dental aesthetic without having to bring forward the epistemo- 
logical difficulties which it is commonly said to involve. For the 
only argument which can be brought in favour of Kant’s theory 
is that it alone explains certain “facts.” And now we have found 
that the “facts” which it purports to explain are not facts at all. 
For while it is true that we have a priori knowledge of necessary 
propositions, it is not true, as Kant supposed, that any of these 
necessary propositions are synthetic. They are without exception 
analytic propositions, or, in other words, tautologies. 

We have already explained how it is that these analytic propo- 
sitions are necessary and certain. We saw that the reason why 
they cannot be confuted in experience is that they do not make 
any assertion about the empirical world. They simply record our 
determination to use words in a certain fashion. We cannot deny 
them without infringing the conventions which are presupposed 
by our very denial, and so falling into self-contradiction. And 
this is the sole ground of their necessity. As Wittgenstein puts it, 
our justification for holding that the world could not conceivably 
disobey the laws of logic is simply that we could not say of an 
unlogical world how it would look . 2 And just as the validity of 
an analytic proposition is independent of the nature of the ex- 
ternal world; so is it independent of the nature of our minds. It is 
perfectly conceivable that we should have employed different 
linguistic conventions from those which we actually do employ. 
But whatever these conventions might be, the tautologies in 
which we recorded them would always be necessary. For any 
denial of them would be self-stultifying. 

1 This hypothesis is not mentioned in the Critique of Pure Reason , but was 
maintained by Kant at an earlier date. 

2 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus , 3-031. 
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We see, then, that there is nothing mysterious about the apo- 
deictic certainty of logic and mathematics. Our knowledge that 
no observation can ever confute the proposition “7+5 = 12” 
depends simply on the fact that the symbolic expression “7+5” 
is synonymous with “12,” just as our knowledge that every 
oculist is an eye-doctor depends on the fact that the symbol 
“eye-doctor” is synonymous with “oculist.” And the same ex- 
planation holds good for every other a priori truth. 

What is mysterious at first sight is that these tautologies should 
on occasion be so surprising, that there should be in mathematics 
and logic the possibility of invention and discovery. As Poincare 
says: “If all the assertions which mathematics puts forward can 
be der ived from one another by formal logic, mathematics cannot 
amount to anything more than an immense tautology. Logical 
inference can teach us nothing essentially new, and if everything 
is to proceed from the principle of identity, everything must be 
reducible to it. But can we really allow that these theorems which 
fill so many books serve no other purpose than to say in a round- 
about fashion ‘A=A’?” 1 Poincare finds this incredible. His own 
theory is that the sense of invention and discovery in mathematics 
belongs to it in virtue of mathematical induction, the principle 
that what is true for the number 1 , and true for n+ 1 when it is 
true for n , 2 is true for all numbers. And he claims that this is 
a synthetic a priori principle. It is, in fact, a priori, but it is not 
synthetic. It is a defining principle of the natural numbers, serving 
to distinguish them from such numbers as the infinite cardinal 
numbers, to which it cannot be applied. 3 Moreover, we must 
remembe, that discoveries can be made, not only in arithmetic, 
but also in geometry and formal logic, where no use is made of 
mathematical induction. So that even if Poincare were right 
about mathematical induction, he would not have provided a 
satisfactory explanation of the paradox that a mere body of 
tautologies can be so interesting and so surprising. 

The true explanation is very simple. The power of logic and 
mathematics to surprise us depends, like their usefulness, on the 
limitations of our reason. A being whose intellect was infinitely 

1 La Science et l’ Hypothecs , Part I, Chapter i. 

2 This was wrongly stated in previous editions as “true for n when it is 
true for n + 1.” 

3 cf. B. Russell’s Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, Chapter iii, p. 27. 
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powerful would take no interest in logic and mathematics. 1 For 
he would be able to see at a glance everything that his definitions 
implied, and, accordingly, could never learn anything from 
logical inference which he was not fully conscious of already. But 
our intellects are not of this order. It is only a minute proportion 
of the consequences of our definitions that we are able to detect 
at a glance. Even so simple a tautology as “91x79 = 7189” is 
beyond the scope of our immediate apprehension. To assure our- 
selves that “7189” is synonymous with “91X79” we have to 
resort to calculation, which is simply a process of tautological 
transformation — that is, a process by which we change the form 
of expressions without altering their significance. The multiplica- 
tion tables are rules for carrying out this process in arithmetic, 
just as the laws of logic are rules for the tautological transforma- 
tion of sentences expressed in logical symbolism or in ordinary 
language. As the process of calculation is carried out more or less 
mechanically, it is easy for us to make a slip and so unwittingly 
contradict ourselves. And this accounts for the existence of logical 
and mathematical “falsehoods,” which otherwise might appear 
paradoxical. Clearly the risk of error in logical reasoning is pro- 
portionate to the length and the complexity of the process of 
calculation. And in the same way, the more complex an analytic 
proposition is, the more chance it has of interesting and sur- 
prising us. 

It is easy to see that the danger of error in logical reasoning can 
be minimized by the introduction of symbolic devices, which 
enable us to express highly complex tautologies in a conveniently 
simple form. And this gives us an opportunity for the exercise of 
invention in the pursuit of logical enquiries. For a well-chosen 
definition will call our attention to analytic truths, which would 
otherwise have escaped us. And the framing of definitions which 
are useful and fruitful may well be regarded as a creative act. 

Having thus shown that there is no inexplicable paradox in- 
volved in the view that the truths of logic and mathematics are 
all of them analytic, we may safely adopt it as the only satisfactory 
explanation of their a priori necessity. And in adopting it we 
vindicate the empiricist claim that there can be no a priori 

1 cf. Hans Hahn, “Logik, Mathematik und Naturerkennen,” Einheitswissen- 
schaft, Heft II, p. 18. “Ein allwissendes Wesen braucht keine Logik und keine 
Mathematik.” 
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knowledge of reality. For we show that the truths of pure reason, 
the propositions which we know to be valid independently of all 
experience, are so only in virtue of their lack of factual content. 
To say that a proposition is true a priori is to say that it is a 
tautology. And tautologies, though they may serve to guide us 
in our empirical search for knowledge, do not in themselves 
contain any information about any matter of fact. 


chapter v 

TRUTH AND PROBABILITY 

H aving shown how the validity of a priori propositions 
is determined, we shall now put forward the criterion which is 
used to determine the validity of empirical propositions. In this 
way we shall complete our theory of truth. For it is easy to see 
that the purpose of a “theory of truth” is simply to describe the 
criteria by which the validity of the various kinds of propositions 
is determined. And as all propositions are either empirical or 
a priori, and we have already dealt with the a priori, all that is 
now required to complete our theory of truth is an indication of 
the way in which we determine the validity of empirical propo- 
sitions. And this we shall shortly proceed to give. 

But first of all we ought, perhaps, to justify our assumption 
that the object of a “theory of truth” can only be to show how 
propositions are validated. For it is commonly supposed that the 
business of the philosopher who concerns himself with “truth” is 
to answer the question “What is truth?” and that it is only an 
answer to this question that can fairly be said to constitute a 
“theory of truth.” But when we come to consider what this 
famous question actually entails, we find that it is not a question 
which gives rise to any genuine problem; and consequently that 
no theory can be required to deal with it. 

We have already remarked that all questions of the form, 
“What is the nature of x?” are requests for a definition of a symbol 
in use, and that to ask for a definition of a symbol x in use is to 
ask how the sentences in which x occurs are to be translated into 
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equivalent sentences, which do not contain x or any of its syno- 
nyms. Applying this to the case of “truth” we find that to ask, 
“What is truth?” is to ask for such a translation of the sentence 
“(the proposition) p is true.” 

It may be objected here that we are ignoring the fact that it is 
not merely propositions that can be said to be true or false, but 
also statements and assertions and judgements and assumptions 
and opinions and beliefs. But the answer to this is that to say that 
a belief, or a statement, or a judgement, is true is always an 
elliptical way of ascribing truth to a proposition, which is be- 
lieved, or stated, or judged. Thus, if I say that the Marxist’s 
belief that capitalism leads to war is true, what I am saying is 
that the proposition, believed by Marxists, that capitalism leads 
to war is true; and the illustration holds good when the word 
“opinion” or “assumption,” or any of the others in the list, is 
substituted for the word “belief.” And, further, it must be made 
clear that we are not hereby committing ourselves to the meta- 
physical doctrine that propositions are real entities . 1 Regarding 
classes as a species of logical constructions, we may define a propo- 
sition as a class of sentences which have the same intensional 
significance for anyone who understands them. Thus, the sent- 
ences, “I am ill,” “Ich bin krank,” “Je suis malade,” are all 
elements of the proposition “I am ill.” And what we have pre- 
viously said about logical constructions should make it clear that 
we are not asserting that a proposition is a collection of sentences, 
but rather that to speak about a given proposition is a way of 
speaking about certain sentences, just as to speak about sentences, 
in this usage, is a way of speaking about particular signs. 

Reverting to the analysis of truth, we find that in all sentences 
of the form “p is true,” the phrase “is true” is logically super- 
fluous. When, for example, one says that the proposition “Queen 
Anne is dead” is true, all that one is saying is that Queen Anne 
is dead. And similarly, when one says that the proposition 
“Oxford is the capital of England” is false, all that one is saying 
is that Oxford is not the capital of England. Thus, to say that 
a proposition is true is just to assert it, and to say that it is false 
is just to assert its contradictory. And this indicates that the terms 
“true” and “false” connote nothing, but function in the sentence 

1 For a criticism of this doctrine, see G. Ryle, “Are there propositions?” 
Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1929-30. 
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simply as marks of assertion and denial. And in that case there 
can be no sense in asking us to analyse the concept of “truth.” 

This point seems almost too obvious to mention, yet the pre- 
occupation of philosophers with the “problem of truth” shows 
that they have overlooked it. Their excuse is that references to 
truth generally occur in sentences whose grammatical forms 
suggest that the word “true” does stand for a genuine quality or 
relation. And a superficial consideration of these sentences might 
lead one to suppose that there was something more in the ques- 
tion “What is truth?” than a demand for the analysis of the 
sentence “p is true.” But when one comes to analyse the sentences 
in question, one always finds that they contain sub-sentences of 
the form “p is true” or “p is false,” and that when they are trans- 
lated in such a way as to make these sub-sentences explicit, they 
contain no other mention of truth. Thus, to take two typical 
examples, the sentence “A proposition is not made true by being 
believed” is equivalent to “for no value of p or x, is ‘p is true’ 
entailed by ‘x believes p’ and the sentence “Truth is some- 
times stranger than fiction” is equivalent to “There are values 
of p and q such that p is true and q is false and p is more surprising 
than q.” And the same result would be yielded by any other 
example one cared to take. In every case the analysis of the 
sentence would confirm our assumption that the question “What 
is truth?” is reducible to the question “What is the analysis of the 
sentence ‘p is true’?” And it is plain that this question raises no 
genuine problem, since we have shown that to say that p is true 
is simply a way of asserting p . 1 

We conclude, then, that there is no problem of truth as it is 
ordinarily conceived. The traditional conception of truth as a 
“real quality” or a “real relation” is due, like most philosophical 
mistakes, to a failure to analyse sentences correctly. There are 
sentences, such as the two we have just analysed, in which the 
word “truth” seems to stand for something real; and this leads 
the speculative philosopher to enquire what this “something” is. 
Naturally he fails to obtain a satisfactory answer, since his ques- 
tion is illegitimate. For our analysis has shown that the word 
“truth” does not stand for anything, in the way which such a 
question requires. 

1 cf. F. P. Ramsey on “Facts and Propositions,” The Foundations of Mathe- 
matics, pp. 142-3. 
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It follows that if all theories of truth were theories about the 
“real quality” or the “real relation,” which the word “truth” is 
naively supposed to stand for, they would be all nonsense. But in 
fact they are for the most part theories of an entirely different 
sort. Whatever question their authors may think that they are 
discussing, what they are really discussing most of the time is the 
question “What makes a proposition true or false?” And this is 
a loose way of expressing the question “With regard to any 
proposition p, what are the conditions in which p (is true) and 
what are the conditions in which not-/)?” In other words, it is 
a way of asking how propositions are validated. And this is the 
question which we were considering when we embarked on our 
digression about the analysis of truth. 

In saying that we propose to show “how propositions are 
validated,” we do not of course mean to suggest that all propo- 
sitions are validated in the same way. On the contrary we lay 
stress on the fact that the criterion by which we determine the 
validity of an a priori or analytic proposition is not sufficient to 
determine the validity of an empirical or synthetic proposition. 
For it is characteristic of empirical propositions that their validity 
is not purely formal. To say that a geometrical proposition, or 
a system of geometrical propositions, is false is to say that it is 
self-contradictory. But an empirical proposition, or a system of 
empirical propositions, may be free from contradiction, and still 
be false. It is said to be false, not because it is formally defective, 
but because it fails to satisfy some material criterion. And it is 
our business to discover what this criterion is. 

We have been assuming so far that empirical propositions, 
though they differ from a priori propositions in their method of 
validation, do not differ in this respect among themselves. Having 
found that all a priori propositions are validated in the same way, 
we have taken it for granted that this holds good of empirical 
propositions also. But this assumption would be challenged by 
a great many philosophers who agree with, us in most other 
respects . 1 They would say that among empirical propositions, 
there was a special class of propositions whose validity consisted 
in the fact that they directly recorded an immediate experience. 

1 e.g. M. Schlick, “Uber das Fundament der Erkenntnis,” Erkenntnis, 
Band IV, Heft II; and “Facts and Propositions,” Analysis, Vol. II, No. 5; and 
B. von Juhos, “Empiricism and Physicalism,” Analysis, Vol. II, No. 6. 
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They maintain that these propositions, which we may call 
“ostensive” propositions, are not mere hypotheses but are ab- 
solutely certain. For they are supposed to be purely demon- 
strative in character, and so incapable of being refuted by any 
subsequent experience. And they are, on this view, the only 
empirical propositions which are certain. The rest are hypotheses 
which derive what validity they have from their relationship to 
the ostensive propositions. For their probability is held to be 
determined by the number and variety of the ostensive propo- 
sitions which can be deduced from them. 

That no synthetic proposition which is not purely ostensive can 
be logically indubitable, may be granted without further ado. 
What we cannot admit is that any synthetic proposition can be 
purely ostensive . 1 For the notion of an ostensive proposition 
appears to involve a contradiction in terms. It implies that there 
could be a sentence which, consisted of purely demonstrative 
symbols and was at the same time intelligible. And this is not 
even a logical possibility. A sentence which consisted of demon- 
strative symbols would not express a genuine proposition. It 
would be a mere ejaculation, in no way characterizing that to 
which it was supposed to refer . 2 

The fact is that one cannot in language point to an object 
without describing it. If a sentence is to express a proposition, it 
cannot merely name a situation; it must say something about it. 
And in describing a situation, one is not merely “registering” 
a sense-content; one is classifying it in some way or other, and 
this means going beyond what is immediately given. But a propo- 
sition would be ostensive only if it recorded what was immediately 
experienced, without referring in any way beyond. And as this 
is not possible, it follows that no genuine synthetic proposition 
can be ostensive, and consequently that none can be absolutely 
certain. 

Accordingly we hold not merely that no ostensive propositions 
ever are expressed, but that it is inconceivable that any ostensive 
proposition ever should be expressed. That no ostensive propo- 
sitions ever are expressed might be admitted even by those who 

1 See also Rudolf Carnap, “fiber Protokolsatze,” Erkenntnis, Band III; 
Otto Neurath, “Protokolsatze,” Erkenntnis, Band III; and “Radikaler Physi- 
kalismus und ‘Wirkliche Welt,”’ Erkenntnis, Band IV, Heft V; and Carl 
Hempel, “On the Logical Positivists’ Theory of Truth,” Analysis , Vol. II, No. 4. 

This question is reviewed in the Introduction, pp. i o— 1 1 . 
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believe in them. They might allow that in actual practice one 
never limits oneself to describing the qualities of an immediately 
presented sense-content, but always treats it as if it were a 
material thing. And it is obvious that the propositions in which 
we formulate our ordinary judgements about material things are 
not ostensive, referring as they do to an infinite series of actual 
and possible sense-contents. But it is in principle possible to 
formulate propositions which simply describe the qualities of 
sense-contents without expressing perceptual judgements. And it 
is claimed that these artificial propositions would be genuinely 
ostensive. It should be clear from what we have already said that 
this claim is unjustified. And if any doubt on this point still 
remains, we may remove it with the help of an example. 

Let us suppose that I assert the proposition “This is white,” 
and my words are taken to refer, not, as they normally would, to 
some material thing, but to a sense-content. Then what I am 
saying about this sense-content is that it is an element in the class 
of sense-contents which constitutes “white” for me; or in other 
words that it is similar in colour to certain other sense-contents, 
namely those which I should call, or actually have called, white. 
And I think I am saying also that it corresponds in some fashion 
to the sense-contents which go to constitute “white” for other 
people: so that if I discovered that I had an abnormal colour- 
sense, I should admit that the sense-content in question was not 
white. But even if we exclude all reference to other people, it is 
still possible to think of a situation which would lead me to sup- 
pose that my classification of a sense-content was mistaken. 
I might, for example, have discovered that whenever I sensed 
a sense-content of a certain quality, I made some distinctive 
overt bodily movement; and I might on one occasion be pre- 
sented with a sense-content which I asserted to be of that quality, 
and then fail to make the bodily reaction which I had come to 
associate with it. In such a case I should probably abandon the 
hypothesis that sense-contents of that quality always called out 
in me the bodily reaction in question. But I should not, logically, 
be obliged to abandon it. If I found it more convenient, I could 
save this hypothesis by assuming that I really did make the 
reaction, although I did not notice it, or, alternatively, that the 
sense-content did not have the quality I asserted it to have. 
The fact that this course is a possible one, that it involves no 
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logical contradiction, proves that a proposition which describes 
the quality of a presented sense-content may as legitimately be 
doubted as any other empirical proposition . 1 And this shows 
that such a proposition is not ostensive, for we have seen that an 
ostensive proposition could not legitimately be doubted. But 
propositions describing the actual qualities of presented sense- 
contents are the only examples of ostensive propositions which 
those who believe in ostensive propositions have ever ventured 
to give. And if these propositions are not ostensive, it is certain 
that none are. 

A In denying the possibility of ostensive propositions, we are not 
of course denying that there really is a “given” element in each 
of our sense-experiencesT'Nor are we suggesting that our sensa- 
tions are themselves doubtful^Indeed such a suggestion would be 
nonsensical.^A sensation is not the sort of thing which can be 
doubtful or not doubtful. 1 ^ A sensation simply occurs What are 
doubtful are the propositions which refer to our sensations, in- 
cluding the propositions which describe the qualities of a pre- 
sented sense-content, or assert that a certain sense-content has 
occurred^To identify a proposition of this sort with the sensation 
itself would clearly be a gross logical blundei&Yet I fancy that 
the doctrine of ostensive propositions is the outcome of such a tacit 
identification. It is difficult to account for it in any other way . 2 

However, we shall not waste time speculating about the origins 
of this false philosophical doctrine. Such questions may be left to 
the historian. Our business is to show that the doctrine is false, 
and this we may fairly claim to have done. It should now be clear 
that there are no absolutely certain empirical propositions. It is 
only tautologies that are certain. Empirical propositions are one 

1 Of course those who believe in “ostensive” propositions do not maintain 
that such a proposition as “This is white” is valid in virtue of its form alone. 
What they assert is that I am entitled to regard the proposition “This is white” 
as objectively certain when I am actually experiencing a white sense-content. 
But can it really be the case that they mean to assert no more than the trivial 
tautology that when I am seeing something white, then I am seeing something 
white? See following footnote. 

2 It has subsequently occurred to me that the doctrine of ostensive propo- 
sitions may be due to the confusion of the proposition “It is certain that 
p implies p” — e.g. “It is certain that if I am in pain, then I am in pain” — 
which is a tautology, with the proposition “p implies that (p is certain)”— 
e.g. “If I am in pain, then the proposition ‘I am in pain’ is certain,” which is, 
in general, false. Vide my article on “The Criterion of Truth,” Analysis. 
Vol. Ill, Nos. i and 2. 
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and all hypotheses, which may be confirmed or discredited in 
actual sense-experience. And the propositions in which we record 
the observations that verify these hypotheses are themselves 
hypotheses which are subject to the test of further sense-experi- 
ence. Thus there are no final propositions. When we set about 
verifying a hypothesis we may make an observation which satisfies 
us at the time. But the very next moment we may doubt whether 
the observation really did take place, and require a fresh process 
of verification in order to be reassured. And, logically, there is no 
reason why this procedure should not continue indefinitely, each 
act of verification supplying us with a new hypothesis, which in 
turn leads to a further series of acts of verification. In practice we 
assume that certain types of observation are trustworthy, and 
admit the hypothesis that they have occurred without bothering 
to embark on a process of verification. But we do this, not from 
obedience to any logical necessity, but from a purely pragmatic 
motive, the nature of which will shortly be explained. 

When one speaks of hypotheses being verified in experience, 
it is important to bear in mind that it is never just a single 
hypothesis which an observation confirms or discredits, but 
always a system of hypotheses. Suppose that we have devised an 
experiment to test the validity of a scientific “law.” The law 
states that in certain conditions a certain type of observation will 
always be forthcoming. It may happen in this particular instance 
that we make the observation as our law predicts. Then it is not 
only the law itself that is substantiated, but also the hypotheses 
which assert the existence of the requisite conditions. For it is 
only by assuming the existence of these conditions that we can 
hold that our observation is relevant to the law. Alternatively, 
we may fail to make the expected observation. And in that case 
we may conclude that the law is invalidated by our experiment. 
But we are not obliged to adopt this conclusion. If we wish to 
preserve our law, we may do so by abandoning one or more of 
the other relevant hypotheses. We may say that ihe conditions 
were really not what they seemed to be, and construct a theory to 
explain how we came to be mistaken about them; or we may say 
that some factor which we had dismissed as irrelevant was really 
relevant, and support this view with supplementary hypotheses. 
We may even assume that the experiment was really not un- 
favourable, and that our negative observation was hallucinatory. 
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And in that case we must bring the hypotheses which record the 
conditions that are deemed necessary for the occurrence of 
a hallucination into line with the hypotheses which describe 
the conditions in which this observation is supposed to have 
taken place. Otherwise we shall be maintaining incompatible 
hypotheses. And this is the one thing that we may not do. But, 
so long as we take suitable steps to keep our system of hypotheses 
free from self-contradiction, we may adopt any explanation of 
our observations that we choose. In practice our choice of an 
explanation is guided by certain considerations, which we shall 
presently describe. And these considerations have the effect of 
limiting our freedom in the matter of preserving and rejecting 
hypotheses. But logically our freedom is unlimited. Any pro- 
cedure which is self-consistent will satisfy the requirements of 
logic. 

It appears, then, that the “facts of experience” can never 
compel us to abandon a hypothesis. A man can always sustain 
his convictions in the face of apparently hostile evidence if he is 
prepared to make the necessary ad hoc assumptions. But although 
any particular instance in which a cherished hypothesis appears 
to be refuted can always be explained away, there must still 
remain the possibility that the hypothesis will ultimately be 
abandoned. Otherwise it is not a genuine hypothesis. For a 
proposition whose validity we are resolved to maintain in the face 
of any experience is not a hypothesis at all, but a definition. In 
other words, it is not a synthetic but an analytic proposition. 

That some of our most hallowed “laws of nature” are merely 
disguised definitions is, I think, incontestable, but this is not a 
question that we can go into here . 1 It is sufficient for us to point 
out that there is a danger of mistaking such definitions for genuine 
hypotheses, a danger which is increased by the fact that the same 
form of words may at one time, or for one set of people, express 
a synthetic proposition, and at another time, or for another set 
of people, express a tautology. For our definitions of things are 
not immutable. And if experience leads us to entertain a very 
strong belief that everything of the kind A has the property of 
being a B, we tend to make the possession of this property a 
defining characteristic of the kind. Ultimately we may refuse to 
call anything A unless it is also a B. And in that case the sentence 

1 For an elaboration of this view, see H. Poincare, La Science et VHypothlsc. 
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“All A’s are B’s,” which originally expressed a synthetic generali- 
zation, would come to express a plain tautology. 

One good reason for drawing attention to this possibility is that 
the neglect of it by philosophers is responsible for much of the 
confusion that infects their treatment of general propositions. 
Consider the stock example, “All men are mortal.” We are 
told that this is not a doubtful hypothesis, as Hume maintained, 
but an instance of a necessary connection. And if we ask what it 
is that is here necessarily connected, the only answer that appears 
possible to us is that it is the concept of “man” and the concept 
of “being mortal.” But the only meaning which we attach to the 
statement that two concepts are necessarily connected is that the 
sense of one concept is contained in that of the other. Thus to say 
that “All men are mortal” is an instance of a necessary connection 
is to say that the concept of being mortal is contained in the con- 
cept of man, and this amounts to saying that “All men are 
mortal” is a tautology. Now the philosopher may use the word 
“man” in such a way that he would refuse to call anything a man 
unless it were mortal. And in that case the sentence “All men are 
mortal” will, as far as he is concerned, express a tautology. But 
this does not mean that the proposition which we ordinarily ex- 
press by that sentence is a tautology. Even for our philosopher, 
it remains a genuine empirical hypothesis. Only he cannot now 
express it in the form, “All men are mortal.” Instead, he must 
say that everything which has the other defining properties of a 
man also has the property of being mortal, or something to that 
effect. Thus we may create tautologies by a suitable adjustment 
of our definitions: but we cannot solve empirical problems merely 
by juggling with the meanings of words. 

Of course, when a philosopher says that the proposition “All 
men are mortal” is an instance of a necessary connection, he does 
not intend to say that it is a tautology. It is left to us to point out 
that this is all he can be saying, if his words are to bear their 
ordinary sense and at the same time express a significant propo- 
sition. But I think that he finds it possible to hold that this general 
proposition is both synthetic and necessary, only because he iden- 
tifies it tacitly with the tautology which might, given suitable 
conventions, be expressed by the same form of words. And the 
same applies to all other general propositions of law. We may 
turn the sentences which now express them into expressions of 
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definitions. And then these sentences will express necessary 
propositions. But these will be different propositions from the 
original generalizations. They, as Hume saw, can never be neces- 
sary. However firmly we believe them, it is always conceivable 
that a future experience will lead us to abandon them. 

This brings us once more to the question, What are the con- 
siderations that determine in any given situation which of the 
relevant hypotheses shall be preserved and which shall be aban- 
doned? It is sometimes suggested that we are guided solely by the 
principle of economy, or, in other words, by our desire to make 
the least possible alteration in our previously accepted system of 
hypotheses. But though we undoubtedly have this desire, and are 
influenced by it to some extent, it is not the sole, or even the 
dominant, factor in our procedure. If our concern was simply to 
keep our existing system of hypotheses intact, we should not feel 
obliged to take any notice of an unfavourable observation. We 
should not feel the need to account for it in any way whatsoever 
— not even by introducing the hypothesis that we had just had 
a hallucination. We should simply ignore it. But, in fact, we do 
not disregard inconvenient observations. Their occurrence always 
causes us to make some alteration in our system of hypotheses in 
spite of our desire to keep it intact. Why is this so? If we can 
answer this question, and show why we find it necessary to alter 
our systems of hypotheses at all, we shall be in a better position 
to decide what are the principles according to which such altera- 
tions are actually carried out. 

What we must do to solve this problem is to ask ourselves, What 
is the purpose of formulating hypotheses? Why do we construct 
these systems in the first place? The answer is that they are de- 
signed to enable us to anticipate the course of our sensations. The 
function of a system of hypotheses is to warn us beforehand what 
will be our experience in a certain field — to enable us to make 
accurate predictions. The hypotheses may therefore be described 
as rules which govern our expectation of future experience. There 
is no need to say why we require such rules. It is plain that on our 
ability to make successful predictions depends the satisfaction of 
even our simplest desires, including the desire to survive. 

Now the essential feature of our procedure with regard to the 
formulation of these rules is the use of past experience as a guide 
to the future. We have already remarked upon this, when 
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discussing the so-called problem of induction, and we have seen 
that there is no sense in asking for a theoretical justification of this 
policy. The philosopher must be content to record the facts of 
scientific procedure. If he seeks to justify it, beyond showing that 
it is self-consistent, he will find himself involved in spurious 
problems. This is a point which we stressed earlier on, and we 
shall not trouble to argue it over again. 

We remark, then, as a fact that our forecasts of future experi- 
ence are in some way determined by what we have experienced in 
the past. And this fact explains why science, which is essentially 
predictive, is also to some extent a description of our experience . 1 
But it is noticeable that we tend to ignore those features of our 
experience which cannot be made the basis of fruitful generaliza- 
tions. And, furthermore, that which we do describe, we describe 
with some latitude. As Poincare puts it: “One does not limit one- 
self to generalizing experience, one corrects it; and the physicist 
who consented to abstain from these corrections and really be 
satisfied with bare experience would be obliged to promulgate 
the most extraordinary laws .” 2 

But even if we do not follow past experience slavishly in making 
our predictions, we are guided by it to a very large extent. Ahd 
this explains why we do not simply disregard the conclusion of an 
unfavourable experiment. We assume that a system of hypotheses 
which has broken down once is likely to break down again. We 
could, of course, assume that it had not broken down at all, but 
we believe that this assumption would not pay us so well as the 
recognition that the system had really failed us, and therefore 
required some alteration if it was not to fail us again. We alter our 
system because we think that by altering it we shall make it a 
more efficient instrument for the anticipation of experience. And 
this belief is derived from our guiding principle that, broadly 
speaking, the future course of our sensations will be in accordance 
with the past. 

This desire of ours to have an efficient set of rules for our pre- 
dictions, which causes us to take notice of unfavourable observa- 
tions, is also the factor which primarily determines how we adjust 
our system to cover the new data. It is true that we are infected 

1 It will be seen that even “descriptions of past experience” are in a sense 
predictive since they function as “rules for the anticipation of future experi- 
ence.” See the end of this chapter for an elaboration of this point. 

2 La Science et VHypothese, Part IV, Chapter ix, p. 1 70. 
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with a spirit of conservatism and would rather make small altera- 
tions than large ones. It is disagreeable and troublesome for us to 
admit that our existing system is radically defective. And it is true 
that, other things being equal, we prefer simple to complex 
hypotheses, again from the desire to save ourselves trouble. But if 
experience leads us to suppose that radical changes are necessary, 
then we are prepared to make them, even though they do com- 
plicate our system, as the recent history of physics shows. When an 
observation runs counter to our most confident expectations, the 
easiest course is to ignore it, or at any rate to explain it away. If 
we do not do this, it is because we think that, if we leave our 
system as it is, we shall suffer further disappointments. We think 
it will increase the efficiency of our system as an instrument of 
prediction if we make it compatible with the hypothesis that the 
unexpected observation occurred. Whether we are right in think- 
ing this is a question which cannot be settled by argument. We 
can only wait and see if our new system is successful in practice. 
If it is not, we alter it once again. 

We have now obtained the information we required in order to 
answer our original question, “What is the criterion by which we 
test the validity of an empirical proposition?” The answer is that 
we test the validity of an empirical hypothesis by seeing whether 
it actually fulfils the function which it is designed to fulfil. And 
we have seen that the function of an empirical hypothesis is to 
enable us to anticipate experience. Accordingly, if an observation 
to which a given proposition is relevant conforms to our expecta- 
tions, the truth of that proposition is confirmed. One cannot say 
that the proposition has been proved absolutely valid, because it 
is still possible that a future observation will discredit it. But one 
can say that its probability has been increased. If the observation 
is contrary to our expectations, then the status of the proposition 
is jeopardised. We may preserve it by adopting or abandoning 
other hypotheses: or we may consider it to have been confuted. 
But even if it is rejected in consequence of an unfavourable ob- 
servation, one cannot say that it has been invalidated absolutely. 
For it is still possible that future observations will lead us to 
reinstate it. One can say only that its probability has been 
diminished. 

It is necessary now to make clear what is meant in this context 
by the term “probability.” In referring to the probability of a 
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proposition, we are not, as is sometimes supposed, referring to an 
intrinsic property of it, or even to an unanalysable logical relation 
which holds between it and other propositions. Roughly speaking, 
all that we mean by saying that an observation increases the 
probability of a proposition is that it increases our confidence in 
the proposition, as measured by our willingness to rely on it in 
practice as a forecast of our sensations, and to retain it in prefer- 
ence to other hypotheses in face of an unfavourable experience. 
And, similarly, to say of an observation that it diminishes 
the probability of a proposition is to say that it decreases our 
willingness to include the proposition in the system of accepted 
hypotheses which serve us as guides to the future . 1 

As it stands, this account of the notion of probability is some- 
what over-simplified. For it assumes that we deal with all 
hypotheses in a uniform self-consistent fashion, and this is un- 
fortunately not the case. In practice, we do not always relate 
belief to observation in the way which is generally recognized to 
be the most reliable. Although we acknowledge that certain 
standards of evidence ought always to be observed in the forma- 
tion of our beliefs, we do not always observe them. In other 
words, we are not always rational. For to be rational is simply 
to employ a self-consistent accredited procedure in the formation 
of all one’s beliefs. The fact that the procedure, by reference to 
which we now determine whether a belief is rational, may sub- 
sequently forfeit our confidence, does not in any way detract 
from the rationality of adopting it now. For we define a rational 
belief as one which is arrived at by the methods which we now 
consider reliable. There is no absolute standard of rationality, 
iust as there is no method of constructing hypotheses which is 
guaranteed to be reliable. We trust the methods of contemporary 
science because they have been successful in practice. If in the 
future we were to adopt different methods, then beliefs which are 
now rational might become irrational from the standpoint of 
these new methods. But the fact that this is possible has no 
bearing on the fact that these beliefs are rational now. 

This definition of rationality enables us to amend our account 
of what is meant by the term “probability,” in the usage with 
which we are now concerned. To say that an observation increases 

1 This definition is not, of course, intended to apply to the mathematical 
usage of the term “probability.” 
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the probability of a hypothesis is not always equivalent to saying 
that it increases the degree of confidence with which we actually 
entertain the hypothesis, as measured by our readiness to act 
upon it: for we may be behaving irrationally. It is equivalent to 
saying that the observation increases the degree of confidence 
with which it is rational to entertain the hypothesis. And here 
we may repeat that the rationality of a belief is defined, not by 
reference to any absolute standard, but by reference to part of 
our own actual practice. 

The obvious objection to our original definition of probability 
was that it was incompatible with the fact that one is sometimes 
mistaken about the probability of a proposition — that one can 
believe it to be more or less probable than it really is. It is plain 
that our amended definition escapes this objection. For, according 
to it, the probability of a proposition is determined both by the 
nature of our observations and by our conception of rationality. 
So that when a man relates belief to observation in a way which 
is inconsistent with the accredited scientific method of evaluating 
hypotheses, it is compatible with our definition of probability to 
say that he is mistaken about the probability of the propositions 
which he believes. 

With this account of probability we complete our discussion of 
the validity of empirical propositions. The point which we must 
finally stress is that our remarks apply to all empirical propo- 
sitions without exception, whether they are singular, or, par- 
ticular, or universal. Every synthetic proposition is a rule for the 
anticipation of future experience, and is distinguished in content 
from other synthetic propositions by the fact that it is relevant to 
different situations. So that the fact that propositions referring to 
the past have the same hypothetical character as those which 
refer to the present, and those which refer to the future, in no 
way entails that these three types of proposition are not distinct. 
For they are verified by, and so serve to predict, different ex- 
periences. 

It may be their failure to appreciate this point which has 
caused certain philosophers to deny that propositions about the 
past are hypotheses in the same sense as the laws of a natural 
science are hypotheses. For they have not been able to support 
their view by any substantial arguments, or to say what propo- 
sitions about the past are, if they are not hypotheses, of the sort 
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we have just described. For my own part, I do not find anything 
excessively paradoxical in the view that propositions about the 
past are rules for the prediction of those “historical” experiences 
which are commonly said to verify them , 1 and I do not see how 
else “our knowledge of the past” is to be analysed. And I suspect, 
moreover, that those who object to our pragmatic treatment of 
history are really basing their objections on a tacit, or explicit, 
assumption that the past is somehow “objectively there” to be 
corresponded to — that it is “real” in the metaphysical sense of the 
term. And from what we have remarked concerning the meta- 
physical issue of idealism and realism, it is clear that such an 
assumption is not a genuine hypothesis . 2 


CHAPTER vi 

CRITIQUE OF ETHICS AND THEOLOGY 

There is still one objection to be met before we can 
claim to have justified our view that all synthetic propositions are 
empirical hypotheses. This objection is based' on the common 
supposition that our speculative knowledge is of two distinct 
kinds — that which relates to questions of empirical fact, and that 
which relates to questions of value. It will be said that “state- 
ments of value” are genuine synthetic propositions, but that they 
cannot with any show of justice be represented as hypotheses, 
which are used to predict the course of our sensations; and, 
accordingly, that the existence of ethics and aesthetics as branches 
of speculative knowledge presents an insuperable objection to 
our radical empiricist thesis. 

In face of this objection, it is our business to give an account of 
“judgements of value” which is both satisfactory in itself and 
consistent with our general empiricist principles. We shall set 
ourselves to show that in so far as statements of value are 

1 The implications of this statement may be misleading, vide Introduction, 
p. 19. 

2 The case for a pragmatic treatment of history, in our sense, is well put by 
C. L. Lewis in Mind and the World Order, pp. 150-3. 
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significant, they are ordinary “scientific” statements; and that 
in so far as they are not scientific, they are not in the literal sense 
significant, but are simply expressions of emotion which can be 
neither true nor false. In maintaining this view, we may confine 
ourselves for the present to the case of ethical statements. What 
is said about them will be found to apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
case of aesthetic statements also . 1 

The ordinary system of ethics, as elaborated in the works of 
ethical philosophers, is very far from being a homogeneous whole. 
Not only is it apt to contain pieces of metaphysics, and analyses 
of non-ethical concepts: its actual ethical contents are themselves 
of very different kinds. We may divide them, indeed, into four 
main classes. There are, first of all, propositions which express 
definitions of ethical terms, or judgements about the legitimacy 
or possibility of certain definitions. Secondly, there are propo- 
sitions describing the phenomena of moral experience, and their 
causes. Thirdly, there are exhortations to moral virtue. And, 
lastly, there are actual ethical judgements. It is unfortunately 
the case that the distinction between these four classes, plain as 
it is, is commonly ignored by ethical philosophers; with the 
result that it is often very difficult to tell from their works what 
it is that they are seeking to discover or prove. 

In fact, it is easy to see that only the first of our four classes, 
namely that which comprises the propositions relating to the 
definitions of ethical terms, can be said to constitute ethical 
philosophy. The propositions which describe the phenomena of 
moral experience, and their causes, must be assigned to the 
science of psychology, or sociology. The exhortations to moral 
virtue are not propositions at all, but ejaculations or commands 
which are designed to provoke the reader to action of a certain 
sort. Accordingly, they do not belong to any branch of phil- 
osophy or science. As for the expressions of ethical judgements, 
we have not yet determined how they should be classified. But 
inasmuch as they are certainly neither definitions nor comments 
upon definitions, nor quotations, we may say decisively that they 
do not belong to ethical philosophy. A strictly philosophical 
treatise on ethics should therefore make no ethical pronounce- 
ments. But it should, by giving an analysis of ethical terms, show 

1 The argument that follows should be read in conjunction with the Intro- 
duction, pp. 20-2. 
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what is the category to which all such pronouncements belong. 
And this is what we are now about to do. 

A question which is often discussed by ethical philosophers is 
whether it is possible to find definitions which would reduce all 
ethical terms to one or two fundamental terms. But this question, 
though it undeniably belongs to ethical philosophy, is not relevant 
to our present enquiry. We are not now concerned to discover 
which term, within the sphere of ethical terms, is to be taken as 
fundamental; whether, for example, “good” can be defined in 
terms of “right” or “right” in terms of “good,” or both in terms 
of “value.” What we are interested in is the possibility of reducing 
the whole sphere of ethical terms to non-ethical terms. We are 
enquiring whether statements of ethical value can be translated 
into statements of empirical fact. 

That they can be so translated is the contention of those ethical 
philosophers who are commonly called subjectivists, and of those 
who are known as utilitarians. For the utilitarian defines the 
rightness of actions, and the goodness of ends, in terms of the 
pleasure, or happiness, or satisfaction, to which they give rise; 
the subjectivist, in terms of the feelings of approval which a 
certain person, or group of people, has towards them. Each of 
these types of definition makes moral judgements into a sub-class 
of psychological or sociological judgements; and for this reason 
they are very attractive to us. For, if either was correct, it would 
follow that ethical assertions were not generically different from 
the factual assertions which are ordinarily contrasted with them; 
and the account which we have already given of empirical 
hypotheses would apply to them also. 

Nevertheless we shall not adopt either a subjectivist or a utili- 
tarian analysis of ethical terms. We reject the subjectivist view 
that to call an action right, or a thing good, is to say that it is 
generally approved of, because it is not self-contradictory to assert 
that some actions which are generally approved of are not right, 
or that some things which are generally approved of are not 
good. And we reject the alternative subjectivist view that a man 
who asserts that a certain action is right, or that a certain thing 
is good, is saying that he himself approves of it, on the ground 
that a man who confessed that he sometimes approved of what 
was bad or wrong would not be contradicting himself. And a 
similar argument is fatal to utilitarianism. We cannot agree that 
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to call an action right is to say that of all the actions possible in 
the circumstances it would cause, or be likely to cause, the 
greatest happiness, or the greatest balance of pleasure over pain, 
or the greatest balance of satisfied over unsatisfied desire, because 
we find that it is not self-contradictory to say that it is sometimes 
wrong to perform the action which would actually or probably 
cause the greatest happiness, or the greatest balance of pleasure 
over pain, or of satisfied over unsatisfied desire. And since it is 
not self-contradictory to say that some pleasant things are not 
good, or that some bad things are desired, it cannot be the case 
that the sentence “x is good” is equivalent to “x is pleasant,” or 
to “x is desired.” And to every other variant of utilitarianism 
with which I am acquainted the same objection can be made. 
And therefore we should, I think, conclude that the validity of 
ethical judgements is not determined by the felicific tendencies 
of actions, any more than by the nature of people’s feelings; but 
that it must be regarded as “absolute” or “intrinsic,” and not 
empirically calculable. 

If we say this, we are not, of course, denying that it is possible 
to invent a language in which all ethical symbols are definable 
in non-ethical terms, or even that it is desirable to invent such 
a language and adopt it in place of our own; what we are deny- 
ing is that the suggested reduction of ethical to non-ethical state- 
ments is consistent with the conventions of our actual language. 
That is, we reject utilitarianism and subjectivism, not as proposals 
to replace our existing ethical notions by new ones, but as analyses 
of our existing ethical notions. Our contention is simply that, in 
our language, sentences which contain normative ethical symbols 
are not equivalent to sentences which express psychological 
propositions, or indeed empirical propositions of any kind. 

It is advisable here to make it plain that it is only normative 
ethical symbols, and not descriptive ethical symbols, that are held 
by us to be indefinable in factual terms. There is a danger of 
confusing these two types of symbols, because they are commonly 
constituted by signs of the same sensible form. Thus a complex 
sign of the form “x is wrong” may constitute a sentence which 
expresses a moral judgement concerning a certain type of con- 
duct, or it may constitute a sentence which states that a certain 
type of conduct is repugnant to the moral sense of a particular 
society. In the latter case, the symbol “wrong” is a descriptive 
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ethical symbol, and the sentence in which it occurs expresses an 
ordinary sociological proposition; in the former case, the symbol 
“wrong” is a normative ethical symbol, and the sentence in 
which it occurs does not, we maintain, express an empirical 
proposition at all. It is only with normative ethics that we are at 
present concerned; so that whenever ethical symbols are used in 
the course of this argument without qualification, they are always 
to be interpreted as symbols of the normative type. 

In admitting that normative ethical concepts are irreducible 
to empirical concepts, we seem to be leaving the way clear for the 
“absolutist” view of ethics— that is, the view that statements of 
value are not controlled by observation, as ordinary empirical 
propositions are, but only by a mysterious “intellectual in- 
tuition.” A feature of this theory, which is seldom recognized by 
its advocates, is that it makes statements of value unverifiable. 
For it is notorious that what seems intuitively certain to one 
person may seem doubtful, or even false, to another. So that 
unless it is possible to provide some criterion by which one may 
decide between conflicting intuitions, a mere appeal to intuition 
is worthless as a test of a proposition’s validity. But in the case of 
moral judgements, no such criterion can be given. Some moralists 
claim to settle the matter by saying that they “know” that their 
own moral judgements are correct. But such an assertion is of 
purely psychological interest, and has not the slightest tendency 
to prove the validity of any moral judgement. For dissentient 
moralists may equally well “know” that their ethical views are 
correct. And, as far as subjective certainty goes, there will be 
nothing to choose between them. When such differences of 
opinion arise in connection with an ordinary empirical propo- 
sition, one may attempt to resolve them by referring to, or 
actually carrying out, some relevant empirical test. But with 
regard to ethical statements, there is, on the “absolutist” or 
“intuitionist” theory, no relevant empirical test. We are there- 
fore justified in saying that on this theory ethical statements are 
held to be unverifiable. They are, of course, also held to be 
genuine synthetic propositions. 

Considering the use which we have made of the principle that 
a synthetic proposition is significant only if it is empirically verifi- 
able, it is clear that the acceptance of an “absolutist” theory of 
ethics would undermine the whole of our main argument. And 
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as we have already rejected the “naturalistic” theories which are 
commonly supposed to provide the only alternative to “ab- 
solutism” in ethics, we seem to have reached a difficult position. 
We shall meet the difficulty by showing that the correct treatment 
of ethical statements is afforded by a third theory, which is wholly 
compatible with our radical empiricism. 

We begin by admitting that the fundamental ethical concepts 
are unanalysable, inasmuch as there is no criterion by which one 
can test the validity of the judgements in which they occur. So far 
we are in agreement with the absolutists. But, unlike the ab- 
solutists, we are able to give an explanation of this fact about 
ethical concepts. We say that the reason why they are unanalys- 
able is that they are mere pseudo-concepts. The presence of an 
ethical symbol in a proposition adds nothing to its factual con- 
tent. Thus if I say to someone, “You acted wrongly in stealing 
that money,” I am not stating anything more than if I had 
simply said, “You stole that money.” In adding that this action 
is wrong I am not making any further statement about it. I am 
simply evincing my moral disapproval of it. It is as if I had said, 
“You stole that money,” in a peculiar tone of horror, or written 
it with the addition of some special exclamation marks. The tone, 
or the exclamation marks, adds nothing to the literal meaning of 
the sentence. It merely serves to show that the expression of it is 
attended by certain feelings in the speaker. 

If now I generalise my previous statement and say, “Stealing 
money is wrong,” I produce a sentence which has no factual 
meaning — that is, expresses no proposition which can be either 
true or false. It is as if I had written “Stealing money!!” — where 
the shape and thickness of the exclamation marks show, by a 
suitable convention, that a special sort of moral disapproval is 
the feeling which is being expressed. It is clear that there is 
nothing said here which can be true or false. Another man may 
disagree with me about the wrongness of stealing, in the sense 
that he may not have the same feelings about stealing as I have, 
and he may quarrel with me on account of my moral sentiments. 
But he cannot, strictly speaking, contradict me. For in saying 
that a certain type of action is right or wrong, I am not making 
any factual statement, not even a statement about my own state 
of mind. I am merely expressing certain moral sentiments. And 
the man who is ostensibly contradicting me is merely expressing 
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his moral sentiments. So that there is plainly no sense in asking 
which of us is in the right. For neither of us is asserting a genuine 
proposition. 

What we have just been saying about the symbol “wrong” 
applies to all normative ethical symbols. Sometimes they occur 
in sentences which record ordinary empirical facts besides ex- 
pressing ethical feeling about those facts: sometimes they occur in 
sentences which simply express ethical feeling about a certain 
type of action, or situation, without making any statement of 
fact. But in every case in which one would commonly be said to 
be making an ethical judgement, the function of the relevant 
ethical word is purely “emotive.” It is used to express feeling 
about certain objects, but not to make any assertion about them. 

It is worth mentioning that ethical terms do not serve only to 
express feeling. They are calculated also to arouse feeling, and so 
to stimulate action. Indeed some of them are used in such a way 
as to give the sentences in which they occur the effect of com- 
mands. Thus the sentence “It is your duty to tell the truth” may 
be regarded both as the expression of a certain sort of ethical 
feeling about truthfulness and as the expression of the command 
“Tell the truth.” The sentence “You ought to tell the truth” also 
involves the command “Tell the truth,” but here the tone of the 
command is less emphatic. In the sentence “It is good to tell the 
truth” the command has become little more than a suggestion. 
And thus the “meaning” of the word “good,” in its ethical usage, 
is differentiated from that of the word “duty” or the word 
“ought.” In fact we may define the meaning of the various 
ethical words in terms both of the different feelings they are 
ordinarily taken to express, and also the different responses which 
they are calculated to provoke. 

We can now see why it is impossible to find a criterion for 
determining the validity of ethical judgements. It is not because 
they have an “absolute” validity which is mysteriously indepen- 
dent of ordinary sense-experience, but because they have no 
objective validity whatsoever. If a sentence makes no statement 
at all, there is obviously no sense in asking whether what it says 
is true or false. And we have seen that sentences which simply 
express moral judgements do not say anything. They are pure 
expressions of feeling and as such do not come under the category 
of truth and falsehood. They are unverifiable for the same reason 
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as a cry of pain or a word of command is unverifiable — because 
they do not express genuine propositions. 

Thus, although our theory of ethics might fairly be said to be 
radically subjectivist, it differs in a very important respect from 
the orthodox subjectivist theory. For the orthodox subjectivist 
does not deny, as we do, that the sentences of a moralizer express 
genuine propositions. All he denies is that they express propo- 
sitions of a unique non-empirical character. His own view is that 
they express propositions about the speaker’s feelings. If this 
were so, ethical judgements clearly would be capable of being 
true or false. They would be true if the speaker had the relevant 
feelings, and false if he had not. And this is a matter which is, in 
principle, empirically verifiable. Furthermore they could be 
significantly contradicted. For if I say, “Tolerance is a virtue,” 
and someone answers, “You don’t approve of it,” he would, on 
the ordinary subjectivist theory, be contradicting me. On our 
theory, he would not be contradicting me, because, in saying 
that tolerance was a virtue, I should not be making any statement 
about my own feelings or about anything else. I should simply 
be evincing my feelings, which is not at all the same thing as 
saying that I have them. 

The distinction between the expression of feeling and the asser- 
tion of feeling is complicated by the fact that the assertion that 
one has a certain feeling often accompanies the expression of that 
feeling, and is then, indeed, a factor in the expression of that 
feeling. Thus I may simultaneously express boredom and say that 
I am bored, and in that case my utterance of the words, “I am 
bored,” is one of the circumstances which make it true to say 
that I am expressing or evincing boredom. But I can express 
boredom without actually saying that I am bored. I can express 
it by my tone and gestures, while making a statement about 
something wholly unconnected with it, or by an ejaculation, or 
without uttering any words at all. So that even if the assertion 
that one has a certain feeling always involves the expression of 
that feeling, the expression of a feeling assuredly does not always 
involve the assertion that one has it. And this is the important 
point to grasp in considering the distinction between our theory 
and the ordinary subjectivist theory. For whereas the subjectivist 
holds that ethical statements actually assert the existence of 
certain feelings, we hold that ethical statements are expressions 
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and excitants of feeling which do not necessarily involve any 
assertions. 

We have already remarked that the main objection to the 
ordinary subjectivist theory is that the validity of ethical judge- 
ments is not determined by the nature of their author’s feelings. 
And this is an objection which our theory escapes. For it does not 
imply that the existence of any feelings is a necessary and sufficient 
condition of the validity of an ethical judgement. It implies, on 
the contrary, that ethical judgements have no validity. 

There is, however, a celebrated argument against subjectivist 
theories which our theory does not escape. It has been pointed 
out by Moore that if ethical statements were simply statements 
about the speaker’s feelings, it would be impossible to argue 
about questions of value . 1 To take a typical example: if a man 
said that thrift was a virtue, and another replied that it was a 
vice, they would not, on this theory, be disputing with one an- 
other. One would be saying that he approved of thrift, and the 
other that he didn’t; and there is no reason why both these state- 
ments should not be true. Now Moore held it to be obvious that 
we do dispute about questions of value, and accordingly con- 
cluded that the particular form of subjectivism which he was 
discussing was false. 

It is plain that the conclusion that it is impossible to dispute 
about questions of value follows from our theory also. For as we 
hold that such sentences as “Thrift is a virtue” and “Thrift is 
a vice” do not express propositions at all, we clearly cannot hold 
that they express incompatible propositions. We must therefore 
admit that if Moore’s argument really refutes the ordinary sub- 
jectivist theory, it also refutes ours. But, in fact, we deny that 
it does refute even the ordinary subjectivist theory. For we hold 
that one really never does dispute about questions of value. 

This may seem, at first sight, to be a very paradoxical assertion. 
For we certainly do engage in disputes which are ordinarily re- 
garded as disputes about questions of value. But, in all such cases, 
we find, if we consider the matter closely, that the dispute is not 
really about a question of value, but about a question of fact. 
When someone disagrees with us about the moral value of a 
certain action or type of action, we do admittedly resort to argu- 
ment in order to win him over to our way of thinking. But we do 
1 cf. Philosophical Studies, “The Nature of Moral Philosophy.” 
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not attempt to show by our arguments that he has the “wrong” 
ethical feeling towards a situation whose nature he has correctly 
apprehended. What we attempt to show is that he is mistaken 
about the facts of the case. We argue that he has misconceived 
the agent’s motive: or that he has misjudged the effects of the 
action, or its probable effects in view of the agent’s knowledge; 
or that he has failed to take into account the special circumstances 
in which the agent was placed. Or else we employ more general 
arguments about the effects which actions of a certain type tend 
to produce, or the qualities which are usually manifested in their 
performance. We do this in the hope that we have only to get our 
opponent to agree with us about the nature of the empirical facts 
for him to adopt the same moral attitude towards them as we do. 
And as the people with whom we argue have generally received 
the same moral education as ourselves, and live in the same social 
order, our expectation is usually justified. But if our opponent 
happens to have undergone a different process of moral “con- 
ditioning” from ourselves, so that, even when he acknowledges all 
the facts, he still disagrees with us about the moral value of the 
actions under discussion, then we abandon the attempt to con- 
vince him by argument. We say that it is impossible to argue with 
him because he has a distorted or undeveloped moral sense; 
which signifies merely that he employs a different set of values 
from our own. We feel that our own system of values is superior, 
and therefore speak in such derogatory terms of his. But we 
cannot bring forward any arguments to show that our system is 
superior. For our judgement that it is so is itself a judgement of 
value, and accordingly outside the scope of argument. It is be- 
cause argument fails us when we come to deal with pure questions 
of value, as distinct from questions of fact, that we finally resort 
to mere abuse. 

In short, we find that argument is possible on moral questions 
only if some system of values is presupposed. If our opponent 
concurs with us in expressing moral disapproval of all actions of 
a given type t, then we may get him to condemn a particular 
action A, by bringing forward arguments to show that A is of 
type t. For the question whether A does or does not belong to that 
type is a plain question of fact. Given that a man has certain 
moral principles, we argue that he must, in order to be con- 
sistent, react morally to certain things in a certain way. What we 
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do not and cannot argue about is the validity of these moral 
principles. We merely praise or condemn them in the light of 
our own feelings. 

If anyone doubts the accuracy of this account of moral dis- 
putes, let him try to construct even an imaginary argument on 
a question of value which does not reduce itself to an argument 
about a question of logic or about an empirical matter of fact. 
I am confident that he will not succeed in producing a single 
example. And if that is the case, he must allow that its involving 
the impossibility of purely ethical arguments is not, as Moore 
thought, a ground of objection to our theory, but rather a point 
in favour of it. 

Having upheld our theory against the only criticism which 
appeared to threaten it, we may now use it to define the nature 
of all ethical enquiries. We find that ethical philosophy consists 
simply in saying that ethical concepts are pseudo-concepts and 
therefore unanalysable. The further task of describing the dif- 
ferent feelings that the different ethical terms are used to express, 
and the different reactions that they customarily provoke, is a 
task for the psychologist. There cannot be such a thing as ethical 
science, if by ethical science one means the elaboration of a 
“true” system of morals. For we have seen that, as ethical judge- 
ments are mere expressions of feeling, there can be no way of 
determining the validity of any ethical system, and, indeed, no 
sense in asking whether any such system is true. All that one may 
legitimately enquire in this connection is, What are the moral 
habits of a given person or group of people, and what causes 
them to have precisely those habits and feelings? And this enquiry 
falls wholly within the scope of the existing social sciences. 

It appears, then, that ethics, as a branch of knowledge, is 
nothing more than a department of psychology and sociology. 
And in case anyone thinks that we are overlooking the existence 
of casuistry, we may remark that casuistry is not a science, but is 
a purely analytical investigation of the structure of a given moral 
system. In other words, it is an exercise in formal logic. 

When one comes to pursue the psychological enquiries which 
constitute ethical science, one is immediately enabled to account 
for the Kantian and hedonistic theories of morals. For one finds 
that one of the chief causes of moral behaviour is fear, both con- 
scious and unconscious, of a god’s displeasure, and fear of the 
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enmity of society. And this, indeed, is the reason why moral pre- 
cepts present themselves to some people as “categorical” com- 
mands. And one finds, also, that the moral code of a society is 
partly determined by the beliefs of that society concerning the 
conditions of its own happiness— or, in other words, that a society 
tends to encourage or discourage a given type of conduct by the 
use of moral sanctions according as it appears to promote or 
detract from the contentment of the society as a whole. And this 
is the reason why altruism is recommended in most moral codes 
and egotism condemned. It is from the observation of this con- 
nection between morality and happiness that hedonistic or eu- 
daemonistic theories of morals ultimately spring, just as the moral 
theory of Kant is based on the fact, previously explained, that 
moral precepts have for some people the force of inexorable 
commands. As each of these theories ignores the fact which lies at 
the root of the other, both may be criticized as being one- 
sided; but this is not the main objection to either of them. Their 
essential defect is that they treat propositions which refer to the 
causes and attributes of our ethical feelings as if they were 
definitions of ethical concepts. And thus they fail to recognise 
that ethical concepts are pseudo-concepts and consequently 
indefinable. 

As we have already said, our conclusions about the nature of 
ethics apply to aesthetics also. ^Esthetic terms are used in exactly 
the same way as ethical terms. Such aesthetic words as “beautiful” 
and “hideous” are employed, as ethical words are employed, not 
to make statements of fact, but simply to express certain feelings 
and evoke a certain response. It follows, as in ethics, that there is 
no sense in attributing objective validity to aesthetic judgements, 
and no possibility of arguing about questions of value in aesthetics, 
but only about questions of fact. A scientific treatment of aesthetics 
would show us what in general were the causes of aesthetic feeling, 
why various societies produced and admired the works of art they 
did, why taste varies as it does within a given society, and so forth. 
And these are ordinary psychological or sociological questions. 
They have, of course, little or nothing to do with aesthetic criti- 
cism as we understand it. But that is because the purpose of 
aesthetic criticism is not so much to give knowledge as to com- 
municate emotion. The critic, by calling attention to certain 
features of the work under review, and expressing his own feelings 


about them, endeavours to make us share his attitude towards the 
work as a whole. The only relevant propositions that he formu- 
lates are propositions describing the nature of the work. And 
these are plain records of fact. We conclude, therefore, that there 
is nothing in aesthetics, any more than there is in ethics, to justify 
the view that it embodies a unique type of knowledge. 

It should now be clear that the only information which we can 
legitimately derive from the study of our aesthetic and moral ex- 
periences is information about our own mental and physical 
make-up. We take note of these experiences as providing data for 
our psychological and sociological generalisations. And this is the 
only way in which they serve to increase our knowledge. It follows 
that any attempt to make our use of ethical and aesthetic concepts 
the basis of a metaphysical theory concerning the existence of a 
world of values, as distinct from the world of facts, involves a false 
analysis of these concepts. Our own analysis has shown that the 
phenomena of moral experience cannot fairly be used to support 
any rationalist or metaphysical doctrine whatsoever. In par- 
ticular, they cannot, as Kant hoped, be used to establish the 
existence of a transcendent god. 

This mention of God brings us to the question of the possibility 
of religious knowledge. We shall see that this possibility has 
already been ruled out by our treatment of metaphysics. But, as 
this is a point of considerable interest, we may be permitted to 
discuss it at some length. 

It is now generally admitted, at any rate by philosophers, that 
the existence of a being having the attributes which define the god 
of any non-animistic religion cannot be demonstratively proved. 
To see that this is so, we have only to ask ourselves what are the 
premises from which the existence of such a god could be deduced. 
If the conclusion that a god exists is to be demonstratively certain, 
then these premises must be certain; for, as the conclusion of a 
deductive argument is already contained in the premises, any un- 
certainty there may be about the truth of the premises is neces- 
sarily shared by it. But we know that no empirical proposition can 
ever be anything more than probable. It is only a priori propo- 
sitions that are logically certain. But we cannot deduce the exist- 
ence of a god from an a priori proposition. For we know that the 
reason why a priori propositions are certain is that they are 
tautologies. And from a set of tautologies nothing but a further 
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tautology can be validly deduced. It follows that there is no 
possibility of demonstrating the existence of a god. 

What is not so generally recognised is that there can be no way 
of proving that the existence of a god, such as the God of Chris- 
tianity, is even probable. Yet this also is easily shown. For if the 
existence of such a god were probable, then the proposition that 
he existed would be an empirical hypothesis. And in that case 
it would be possible to deduce from it, and other empirical 
hypotheses, certain experiential propositions which were not de- 
ducible from those other hypotheses alone. But in fact this is not 
possible. It is sometimes claimed, indeed, that the existence of a 
certain sort of regularity in nature constitutes sufficient evidence 
for the existence of a god. But if the sentence “God exists” entails 
no more than that certain types of phenomena occur in certain 
sequences, then to assert the existence of a god will be simply 
equivalent to asserting that there is the requisite regularity in 
nature; and no religious man would admit that this was all he 
intended to assert in asserting the existence of a god. He would 
say that in talking about God, he was talking about a transcen- 
dent being who might be known through certain empirical mani- 
festations, but certainly could not be defined in terms of those 
manifestations. But in that case the term “god” is a metaphysical 
term. And if “god” is a metaphysical term, then it cannot be even 
probable that a god exists. For to say that “God exists” is to make 
a metaphysical utterance which cannot be either true or false. And 
by the same criterion, no sentence which purports to describe the 
nature of a transcendent god can possess any literal significance. 

It is important not to confuse this view of religious assertions 
with the view that is adopted by atheists, or agnostics . 1 For it is 
characteristic of an agnostic to hold that the existence of a god is 
a possibility in which there is no good reason either to believe or 
disbelieve; and it is characteristic of an atheist to hold that it is at 
least probable that no god exists. And our view that all utterances 
about the nature of God are nonsensical, so far from being iden- 
tical with, or even lending any support to, either of these familiar 
contentions, is actually incompatible with them. For if the asser- 
tion that there is a god is nonsensical, then the atheist’s assertion 
that there is no god is equally nonsensical, since it is only a signifi- 
cant proposition that can be significantly contradicted. As for the 
1 This point was suggested to me by Professor H. H. Price. 


agnostic, although he refrains from saying either that there is or 
that there is not a god, he does not deny that the question whether 
a transcendent god exists is a genuine question. He does not deny 
that the two sentences “There is a transcendent god” and “There 
is no transcendent god” express propositions one of which is 
actually true and the other false. All he says is that we have no 
means of telling which of them is true, and therefore ought not to 
commit ourselves to either. But we have seen that the sentences 
in question do not express propositions at all. And this means 
that agnosticism also is ruled out. 

Thus we offer the theist the same comfort as we gave to the 
moralist. His assertions cannot possibly be valid, but they cannot 
be invalid either. As he says nothing at all about the world, he 
cannot justly be accused of saying anything false, or anything for 
which he has insufficient grounds. It is only when the theist claims 
that in asserting the existence of a transcendent god he is express- 
ing a genuine proposition that we are entitled to disagree with him. 

It is to be remarked that in cases where deities are identified 
with natural objects, assertions concerning them may be allowed 
to be significant. If, for example, a man tells me that the occur- 
rence of thunder is alone both necessary and sufficient to establish 
the truth of the proposition that Jehovah is angry, I may conclude 
that, in his usage of words, the sentence “Jehovah is angry” is 
equivalent to “It is thundering.” But in sophisticated religions, 
though they may be to some extent based on men’s awe of natural 
process which they cannot sufficiently understand, the “person” 
who is supposed to control the empirical world is not himself 
located in it; he is held to be superior to the empirical world, and 
so outside it; and he is endowed with super-empirical attributes. 
But the notion of a person whose essential attributes are non- 
empirical is not an intelligible notion at all. We may have a word 
which is used - as if it named this “person,” but, unless the sent- 
ences in which it occurs express propositions which are empirically 
verifiable, it cannot be said to symbolize anything. And this is the 
case with regard to the word “god,” in the usage in which it is 
intended to refer to a transcendent object. The mere existence of 
the noun is enough to foster the illusion that there is a real, or at 
any rate a possible entity corresponding to it. It is only when we 
enquire what God’s attributes are that we discover that “God,” 
in this usage, is not a genuine name. 
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It is common to find belief in a transcendent god conjoined with 
belief in an after-life. But, in the form which it usually takes, the 
content of this belief is not a genuine hypothesis. To say that men 
do not ever die, or that the state of death is merely a state of pro- 
longed insensibility, is indeed to express a significant proposition, 
though all the available evidence goes to show that it is false. But 
to say that there is something imperceptible inside a man, which 
is his soul or his real self, and that it goes on living after he is 
dead, is to make a metaphysical assertion which has no more 
factual content than the assertion that there is a transcendent 
god. 

It is worth mentioning that, according to the account which we 
have given of religious assertions, there is no logical ground for 
antagonism between religion and natural science. As far as the 
question of truth or falsehood is concerned, there is no opposition 
between the natural scientist and the theist who believes in a 
transcendent god. For since the religious utterances of the theist 
are not genuine propositions at all, they cannot stand in any 
logical relation to the propositions of science. Such antagonism 
as there is between religion and science appears to consist in the 
fact that science takes away one of the motives which make men 
religious. For it is acknowledged that one of the ultimate sources 
of religious feeling lies in the inability of men to determine their 
own destiny; and science tends to destroy the feeling of awe with 
which men regard an alien world, by making them believe that 
they can understand and anticipate the course of natural phen- 
omena, and even to some extent control it. The fact that it has 
recently become fashionable for physicists themselves to be sym- 
pathetic towards religion is a point in favour of this hypothesis. 
For this sympathy towards religion marks the physicists’ own 
lack of confidence in the validity of their hypotheses, which is a 
reaction on their part from the anti-religious dogmatism of nine- 
teenth-century scientists, and a natural outcome of the crisis 
through which physics has just passed. 

It is not within the scope of this enquiry to enter more deeply 
into the causes of religious feeling, or to discuss the probability of 
the continuance of religious belief. We are concerned only to 
answer those questions which arise out of our discussion of the 
possibility of religious knowledge. The point which we wish to 
establish is that there cannot be any transcendent truths of 
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religion. For the sentences which the theist uses to express such 
“truths” are not literally significant. 

An interesting feature of this conclusion is that it accords with 
what many theists are accustomed to say themselves. For we are 
often told that the nature of God is a mystery which transcends 
the human understanding. But to say that something transcends 
the human understanding is to say that it is unintelligible. And 
what is unintelligible cannot significantly be described. Again, 
Ve are told that God is not an object of reason but an object of 
faith. This may be nothing more than an admission that the 
existence of God must be taken on trust, since it cannot be proved. 
But it may also be an assertion that God is the object of a purely 
mystical intuition, and cannot therefore be defined in terms which 
are intelligible to the reason. And I think there are many theists 
who would assert this. But if one allows that it is impossible to 
define God in intelligible terms, then one is allowing that it is 
impossible for a sentence both to be significant and to be about 
God. If a mystic admits that the object of his vision is something 
which cannot be described, then he must also admit that he is 
bound to talk nonsense when he describes it. 

For his part, the mystic may protest that his intuition does 
reveal truths to him, even though he cannot explain to others 
what these truths are; and that we who do not possess this faculty 
of intuition can have no ground for denying that it is a cognitive 
faculty. For we can hardly maintain a priori that there are no ways 
of discovering true propositions except those which we ourselves 
employ. The answer is that we set no limit to the number of ways 
in which one may come to formulate a true proposition. We do 
not in any way deny that a synthetic truth may be discovered by 
purely intuitive methods as well as by the rational method of in- 
duction. But we do say that every synthetic proposition, however 
it may have been arrived at, must be subject to the test of actual 
experience. We do not deny a priori that the mystic is able to 
discover truths by his own special methods. We wait to hear what 
are the propositions which embody his discoveries, in order to see 
whether they are verified or confuted by our empirical observa- 
tions. But the mystic, so far from producing propositions which 
are empirically verified, is unable to produce any intelligible 
propositions at all. And therefore we say that his intuition has not 
revealed to him any facts. It is no use his saying that he has 
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apprehended facts but is unable to express them. For we know 
that if he really had acquired any information, he would be able 
to express it. He would be able to indicate in some way or other 
how the genuineness of his discovery might be empirically deter- 
mined. The fact that he cannot reveal what he “knows,” or even 
himself devise an empirical test to validate his “knowledge,” 
shows that his state of mystical intuition is not a genuinely 
cognitive state. So that in describing his vision the mystic does 
not give us any information about the external world; he merely 
gives us indirect information about the condition of his own 
mind. 

These considerations dispose of the argument from religious 
experience, which many philosophers still regard as a valid argu- 
ment in favour of the existence of a god. They say that it is 
logically possible for men to be immediately acquainted with 
God, as they are immediately acquainted with a sense-content, 
and that there is no reason why one should be prepared to believe 
a man when he says that he is seeing a yellow patch, and refuse 
to believe him when he says that he is seeing God. The answer to 
this is that if the man who asserts that he is seeing God is merely 
asserting that he is experiencing a peculiar kind of sense-content, 
then we do not for a moment deny that his assertion may be true. 
But, ordinarily, the man who says that he is seeing God is saying 
not merely that he is experiencing a religious emotion, but also 
that there exists a transcendent being who is the object of this 
emotion; just as the man who says that he sees a yellow patch is 
ordinarily saying not merely that his visual sense-field contains 
a yellow sense-content, but also that there exists a yellow object 
to which the sense-content belongs. And it is not irrational to be 
prepared to believe a man when he asserts the existence of a 
yellow object, and to refuse to believe him when he asserts the 
existence of a transcendent god. For whereas the sentence “There 
exists here a yellow-coloured material thing” expresses a genuine 
synthetic proposition which could be empirically verified, the 
sentence “There exists a transcendent god” has, as we have seen, 
no literal significance. 

We conclude, therefore, that the argument from religious ex- 
perience is altogether fallacious. The fact that people have re- 
ligious experiences is interesting from the psychological point of 
view, but it does not in any way imply that there is such a thing 
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as religious knowledge, any more than our having moral experi- 
ences implies that there is such a thing as moral knowledge. The 
theist, like the moralist, may believe that his experiences are 
cognitive experiences, but, unless he can formulate his “know- 
ledge” in propositions that are empirically verifiable, we may be 
sure that he is deceiving himself. It follows that those philosophers 
who fill their books with assertions that they intuitively “know” 
this or that moral or religious “truth” are merely providing 
material for the psycho-analyst. For no act of intuition can be 
said to reveal a truth about any matter of fact unless it issues in 
verifiable propositions. And all such propositions are to be in- 
corporated in the system of empirical propositions which con- 
stitutes science. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE SELF AND THE COMMON WORLD 

It is customary for the authors of epistemological 
treatises to assume that our empirical knowledge must have a 
basis of certainty, and that there must therefore be objects whose 
existence is logically indubitable. And they believe, for the most 
part, that it is their business, not merely to describe these objects, 
which they regard as being immediately “given” to us, but also 
to provide a logical proof of the existence of objects which are not 
so “given.” For they think that without such a proof the greater 
part of our so-called empirical knowledge will lack the certifica- 
tion which it logically requires. 

To those who have followed the argument of this book it will, 
however, be clear that these familiar assumptions are mistaken. 
For we have seen that our claims to empirical knowledge are not 
susceptible of a logical, but only of a pragmatic, justification. It is 
futile, and therefore illegitimate, to demand an a priori proof of 
the existence of objects which are not immediately “given.” For, 
unless they are metaphysical objects, the occurrence of certain 
sense-experiences will itself constitute the only proof of their 
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existence which is requisite or obtainable; and the question 
whether the appropriate sense-experiences do or do not occur in 
the relevant circumstances is one that must be decided in actual 
practice, and not by any a priori argumentation. We have already 
applied these considerations to the so-called problem of percep- 
tion, and we shall shortly be applying them also to the traditional 
“problems” of our knowledge of our own existence, and of the 
existence of other people. In the case of the problem of percep- 
tion, we found that in order to avoid metaphysics we were 
obliged to adopt a phenomenalist standpoint, and we shall find 
that the same treatment must be accorded to the other problems 
to which we have just now referred. 

We have seen, furthermore, that there are no objects whose 
existence is indubitable. For, since existence is not a predicate, to 
assert that an object exists is always to assert a synthetic propo- 
sition; and it has been shown that no synthetic propositions are 
logically sacrosanct. All of them, including the propositions which 
describe the content of our sensations, are hypotheses which, how- 
ever great their probability, we may eventually find it expedient 
to abandon. And this means that our empirical knowledge cannot 
have a basis of logical certainty. It follows, indeed, from the 
definition of a synthetic proposition that it cannot be either 
proved or disproved by formal logic. The man who denies such 
a proposition may be acting irrationally, by contemporary stand- 
ards of rationality, but he is not necessarily contradicting himself. 
And we know that the only propositions that are certain are those 
which cannot be denied without self-contradiction, inasmuch as 
they are tautologies. 

It must not be thought that in denying that our empirical 
knowledge has a basis of certainty we are denying that any objects 
are really “given.” For to say that an object is immediately 
given” is to say merely that it is the content of a sense-experience, 
and we are very far from maintaining that our sense-experiences 
have no real content, or even that their content is in any way 
indescribable. All that we are maintaining in this connection is 
that any description of the content of any sense-experience is an 
empirical hypothesis of whose validity there can be no guarantee. 
And this is by no means equivalent to maintaining that no such 
hypothesis can actually be valid. We shall not, indeed, attempt to 
formulate any such hypotheses ourselves, because the discussion 
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of psychological questions is out of place in a philosophical en- 
quiry; and we have already made it clear that our empiricism is 
not logically dependent on an atomistic psychology, such as 
Hume and Mach adopted, but is compatible with any theory 
whatsoever concerning the actual characteristics of our sensory 
fields. For the empiricist doctrine to which we are committed is 
a logical doctrine concerning the distinction between analytic 
propositions, synthetic propositions, and metaphysical verbiage; 
and as such it has no bearing on any psychological question of 
fact. 

It is not possible, however, to set aside all the questions which 
philosophers have raised in connection with the “given” as being 
psychological in character, and so outside the scope of this en- 
quiry. In particular, it is impossible to deal in this way with the 
question whether sense-contents are mental or physical, or with 
the question whether they are in any sense private to a single 
self, or with the question whether they can exist without being 
experienced. For none of these three questions is capable of being 
solved by an empirical test. They must, if they are soluble at all, 
be soluble a priori. And as they are all questions which have given 
rise to much dispute among philosophers, we shall in fact attempt 
to provide for each of them a definitive a priori solution. 

To begin with, we must make it clear that we do not accept 
the realist analysis of our sensations in terms of subject, act, and 
object. For neither the existence of the substance which is sup- 
posed to perform the so-called act of sensing nor the existence 
of the act itself, as an entity distinct from the sense-contents on 
which it is supposed to be directed, is in the least capable of being 
verified. We do not deny, indeed, that a given sense-content can 
legitimately be said to be experienced by a particular subject; 
but we shall see that this relation of being experienced by a par- 
ticular subject is to be analysed in terms of the relationship of 
sense-contents to one another, and not in terms of a substantival 
ego and its mysterious acts. Accordingly we define a sense- 
content not as the object, but as a part of a sense-experience. 
And from this it follows that the existence of a sense-content 
always entails the existence of a sense-experience. 

It is necessary, at this point, to remark that when one says that 
a sense-experience, or a sense-content, exists, one is making a 
different type of statement from that which one makes when one 
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says that a material thing exists. For the existence of a material 
thing is defined in terms of the actual and possible occurrence of 
the sense-contents which constitute it as a logical construction, 
and one cannot significantly speak of a sense-experience, which is 
a whole composed of sense-contents, or of a sense-content itself as 
if it were a logical construction out of sense-contents. And in fact 
when we say that a given sense-content or sense-experience exists, 
we are saying no more than that it occurs. And, accordingly, it 
seems advisable always to speak of the “occurrence” of sense- 
contents and sense-experiences in preference to speaking of their 
“existence,” and so to avoid the danger of treating sense-contents 
as if they were material things. 

The answer to the question whether sense-contents are mental 
or physical is that they are neither; or rather, that the distinction 
between what is mental and what is physical does not apply to 
sense-contents. It applies only to objects which are logical con- 
structions out of them. But 'what differentiates one such logical 
construction from another is the fact that it is constituted by 
different sense-contents or by sense-contents differently related. 
So that when we distinguish a given mental object from a given 
physical object, or a mental object from another mental object, 
or a physical object from another physical object, we are in every 
case distinguishing between different logical constructions whose 
elements cannot themselves be said to be either mental or 
physical. It is, indeed, not impossible for a sense-content to be 
an element both of a mental and of a physical object; but it is 
necessary that some of the elements, or some of the relations, 
should be different in the two logical constructions. And it may 
be advisable here to repeat that, when we refer to an object as 
a logical construction out of certain sense-contents, we are not 
saying that it is actually constructed out of those sense-contents, 
or that the sense-contents are in any way parts of it, but are 
merely expressing, in a convenient, if somewhat misleading, 
fashion, the syntactical fact that all sentences referring to it are 
translatable into sentences referring to them. 

The fact that the distinction between mind and matter applies 
only to logical constructions and that all distinctions between 
logical constructions are reducible to distinctions between sense- 
contents, proves that the difference between the entire class of 
mental objects and the entire class of physical objects is not in any 
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sense more fundamental than the difference between any two sub- 
classes of mental objects, or the difference between any two sub- 
classes of physical objects. Actually, the distinguishing feature of 
the objects belonging to the category of “one’s own mental states” 
is the fact that they are mainly constituted by “introspective” 
sense-contents and by sense-contents which are elements of one’s 
own body; and the distinguishing feature of the objects belonging 
to the category of “the mental states of others” is the fact that 
they are mainly constituted by sense-contents which are elements 
of other living bodies; and what makes one unite these two classes 
of objects to form the single class of mental objects is the fact that 
there is a high degree of qualitative similarity between many of 
the sense-contents which are elements of other living bodies and 
many of the elements of one’s own. But we are not now concerned 
with the provision of an exact definition of “mentality.” We are 
interested only in making it plain that the distinction between 
mind and matter, applying as it does to logical constructions out 
of sense-contents, cannot apply to sense-contents themselves. For 
a distinction between logical constructions which is constituted 
by the fact that there are certain distinctions between their ele- 
ments is clearly of a different type from any distinction that can 
obtain between the elements. 

It should be clear, also, that there is no philosophical problem 
concerning the relationship of mind and matter, other than the 
linguistic problems of defining certain symbols which denote 
logical constructions in terms of symbols which denote sense- 
contents. The problems with which philosophers have vexed 
themselves in the past, concerning the possibility of bridging the 
“gulf” between mind and matter in knowledge or in action, are 
all fictitious problems arising out of the senseless metaphysical 
conception of mind and matter, or minds and material things, as 
“substances.” Being freed from metaphysics, we see that there 
can be no a priori objections to the existence either of causal or of 
epistemological connections between minds and material things. 
For, roughly speaking, all that we are saying when we say that 
the mental state of a person A at a time t is a state of awareness 
of a material thing X, is that the sense-experience which is the 
element of A occurring at time t contains a sense-content which 
is an element of X, and also certain images which define A’s 
expectation of the occurrence in suitable circumstances of certain 
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further elements of X, and that this expectation is correct: and 
what we are saying when we assert that a mental object M and 
a physical object X are causally connected is that, in certain con- 
ditions, the occurrence of a certain sort of sense-content, which is 
an element of M, is a reliable sign of the occurrence of a certain 
sort of sense-content, which is an element of X, or vice versa, 
And the question whether any propositions of these kinds are 
true or not is clearly an empirical question. It cannot be decided, 
as metaphysicians have attempted to decide it, a priori. 

We turn now to consider the question of the subjectivity of 
sense-contents — that is, to consider whether it is or is not logically 
possible for a sense-content to occur in the sense-history of more 
than a single self. And in order to decide this question we must 
proceed to give an analysis of the notion of a self. 

The problem which now confronts us is analogous to the 
problem of perception with which we have already dealt. We 
know that a self, if it is not to be treated as a metaphysical entity, 
must be held to be a logical construction out of sense-experiences.- 
It is, in fact, a logical construction out of the sense-experiences 
which constitute the actual and possible sense-history of a self. 
And, accordingly, if we ask what is the nature of the self, we are 
asking what is the relationship that must obtain between sense- 
experiences for them to belong to the sense-history of the same 
self. And the answer to this question is that for any two sense- 
experiences to belong to the sense-history of the same self it is 
necessary and sufficient that they should contain organic sense- 
contents which are elements of the same body . 1 But, as it is 
logically impossible for any organic sense-content to be an element 
of more than one body, the relation of “belonging to the sense- 
history of the same self” turns out to be a symmetrical and 
transitive relation . 2 And, from the fact that the relation of belong- 
ing to the sense-history of the same self is symmetrical and 
transitive, it follows necessarily that the series of sense-experiences 
which constitute the sense-histories of different selves cannot have 
any members in common. And this is tantamount to saying that 
it is logically impossible for a sense-experience to belong to the 
sense-history of more than a single self. But if all sense-experiences 

1 This is not the only criterion. Vide The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, 
pp. 142-4. 

2 For a definition of a symmetrical transitive relation, see Chapter III, p. 66. 
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are subjective, then, all sense-contents are subjective. For it is 
necessary by definition for a sense-content to be contained in a 
single sense-experience. 

To many people, the account of the self, on which this con- 
clusion depends, will no doubt appear paradoxical. For it is still 
fashionable to regard the self as a substance. But, when one comes 
to enquire into the nature of this substance, one finds that it is 
an entirely unobservable entity. It may be suggested that it is 
revealed in self-consciousness but this is not the case. For all that 
is involved in self-consciousness is the ability of a self to remember 
some of its earlier states. And to say that a self A is able to re- 
member some of its earlier states is to say merely that some of the 
sense-experiences which constitute A contain memory images 
which correspond to sense-contents which have previously 
occurred in the sense-history of A . 1 And thus we find that the 
possibility of self-consciousness in no way involves the existence 
of a substantive ego. But if the substantive ego is not revealed in 
self-consciousness, it is not revealed anywhere. The existence of 
such an entity is completely unverifiable. And accordingly, we 
must conclude that the assumption of its existence is no less 
metaphysical than Locke’s discredited assumption of the existence 
of a material substratum. For it is clearly no more significant to 
assert that an “unobservable somewhat” underlies the sensations 
which are the sole empirical manifestations of the self than it is to 
assert that an “unobservable somewhat” underlies the sensations 
which are the sole empirical manifestations of a material thing. 
The considerations which make it necessary, as Berkeley saw, to 
give a phenomenalist account of material things, make it neces- 
sary also, as Berkeley did not see, to give a phenomenalist account 
of the self. 

Our reasoning on this point, as on so many others, is in con- 
formity with Hume’s. He, too, rejected the notion of a substantive 
ego on the ground that no such entity was observable. For, he 
said, whenever he entered most intimately into what he called 
himself, he always stumbled on some particular perception or 
other — of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. He never could catch himself at any time without a 
perception, and never could observe anything but the perception. 
And this led him to assert that a self was “nothing but a bundle 

1 cf. Bertrand Russell, Analysis of Mind, Lecture IX. 
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or collection of different perceptions .” 1 But, having asserted this, 
he found himself unable to discover the principle on which in- 
numerable distinct perceptions among which it was impossible to 
perceive any “real connection” were united to form a single self. 
He saw that the memory must be regarded not as producing, but 
rather as discovering, personal identity — or, in other words, that, 
whereas self-consciousness has to be defined in terms of memory, 
self-identity cannot be; for the number of my perceptions which 
I can remember at any time always falls far short of the number 
of those which have actually occurred in my history, and those 
which I cannot remember are no less constitutive of my self than 
those which I can. But having, on this ground, rejected the claim 
of memory to be the unifying principle of the self, Hume was 
obliged to confess that he did not know what was the connection 
between perceptions in virtue of which they formed a single self . 2 
And this confession has often been taken by rationalist authors as 
evidence that it is impossible for a consistent empiricist to give 
a satisfactory account of the self. 

For our part, we have shown that this charge against em- 
piricism is unfounded. For we have solved Hume’s problem by 
defining personal identity in terms of bodily identity, and bodily 
identity is to be defined in terms of the resemblance and con- 
tinuity of sense-contents. And this procedure is justified by the 
fact that whereas it is permissible, in our language, to speak of 
a man as surviving a complete loss of memory, or a complete 
change of character, it is self-contradictory to speak of a man as 
surviving the annihilation of his body . 3 For that which is sup- 
posed to survive by those who look forward to a “life after death” 
is not the empirical self, but a metaphysical entity — the soul. 
And this metaphysical entity, concerning which no genuine 
hypothesis can be formulated, has no logical connection what- 
soever with the self. 

It must, however, be remarked that, although we have vindi- 
cated Hume’s contention that it is necessary to give a phenomen- 
alist account of the nature of the self, our actual definition of the 
self is not a mere restatement of his. For we do not hold, as he 
apparently did, that the self is an aggregate of sense-experiences, 

1 Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, section vi. 

2 Treatise of Human Nature, Appendix. 

3 This is not true if one adopts a psychological criterion of personal identity. 
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or that the sense-experiences which constitute a particular self 
are in any sense parts of it. What we hold is that the self is 
reducible to sense-experiences, in the sense that to say anything 
about the self is always to say something about sense-experiences; 
and our definition of personal identity is intended to show how 
this reduction could be made. 

In thus combining a thoroughgoing phenomenalism with the 
admission that all sense-experiences, and the sense-contents which 
form part of them, are private to a single self, we are pursuing a 
course to which the following objection is likely to be raised. It 
will be said that anyone who maintains both that all empirical 
knowledge resolves itself on analysis into knowledge of the rela- 
tionships of sense-contents, and also that the whole of a man’s 
sense-history is private to himself, is logically obliged to be a 
solipsist — that is, to hold that no other people besides himself 
exist, or at any rate that there is no good reason to suppose that 
any other people beside himself exist. For it follows from his 
premises, so it will be argued, that the sense-experiences of an- 
other person cannot possibly form part of his own experience, 
and consequently that he cannot have the slightest ground for 
believing in their occurrence; and, in that case, if people are 
nothing but logical constructions out of their sense-experiences, 
he cannot have the slightest ground for believing in the existence 
of any other people. And it will be said that even if such a solip- 
sistic doctrine cannot be shown to be self-contradictory, it is 
nevertheless known to be false 1 

I propose to meet this objection, not by denying that solipsism 
is known to be false, but by denying that it is a necessary con- 
sequence of our epistemology. I am, indeed, prepared to admit 
that if the personality of others was something that I could not 
possibly observe, then I should have no reason to believe in the 
existence of anyone else. And in admitting this I am conceding 
a point which would not, I think, be conceded by the majority 
of those philosophers who hold, as we do, that a sense-content 
cannot belong to the sense-history of more than a single self. 
They would maintain, on the contrary, that, although one cannot 
in any sense observe the existence of other people, one can never- 
theless infer their existence with a high degree of probability 
from one’s own experiences. They would say that my observation 

1 cf. L. S. Stebbing, Logical Positivism and Analysis. 
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of a body whose behaviour resembled the behaviour of my own 
body entitled me to think it probable that that body was related 
to a self which I could not observe, in the same way as my body 
was related to my own observable self. And in saying this, they 
would be attempting to answer not the psychological question, 
What causes me to believe in the existence of other people? but 
the logical question, What good reason have I for believing in the 
existence of other people? So that their view cannot be refuted, 
as is sometimes supposed, by an argument which shows that 
infants come by their belief in the existence of other people in- 
tuitively, and not through a process of inference. For although 
my belief in a certain proposition may in fact be causally depen- 
dent on my apprehension of the evidence which makes the beliei 
rational, it is not necessary that it should be. It is not self 
contradictory to say that beliefs for which there are rational 
grounds are frequently arrived at by irrational means. 

The correct way to refute this view that I can use an argument 
from analogy, based on the fact that there is a perceptible resem- 
blance between the behaviour of other bodies and that of my 
own, to justify a belief in the existence of other people whose 
experiences I could not conceivably observe, is to point out that 
no argument can render probable a completely unverifiable 
hypothesis. I can legitimately use an argument from analogy to 
establish the probable existence of an object which has never in 
fact manifested itself in my experience, provided that the object 
is such that it could conceivably be manifested in my experience. 
If this condition is not fulfilled, then, as far as I am concerned, 
the object is a metaphysical object, and the assertion that it exists 
and has certain properties is a metaphysical assertion. And, since 
a metaphysical assertion is senseless, no argument can possibly 
render it probable. But, on the view which we are discussing, 
I must regard other people as metaphysical objects; for it is 
assumed that their experiences are completely inaccessible to my 
observation. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is not that the existence 
of other people is for me a metaphysical, and so fictitious, 
hypothesis, but that the assumption that other people’s experi- 
ences are completely inaccessible to my observation is false: just 
as the conclusion to be drawn from the fact that Locke’s notion of 
a material substratum is metaphysical is not that all the assertions 


which we make about material things are nonsensical, but that 
Locke’s analysis of the concept of a material thing is false. And 
just as I must define material things and my own self in terms of 
their empirical manifestations, so I must define other people in 
terms of their empirical manifestations — that is, in terms of the 
behaviour of their bodies, and ultimately in terms of sense- 
contents. The assumption that “behind” these sense-contents 
there are entities which are not even in principle accessible to my 
observation can have no more significance for me than the ad- 
mittedly metaphysical assumption that such entities “underlie” 
the sense-contents which constitute material things for me, or my 
own self. And thus I find that I have as good a reason to believe 
in the existence of other people as I have to believe in the existence 
of material things. For in each case my hypothesis is verified by 
the occurrence in my sense-history of the appropriate series of 
sense-contents . 1 

It must not be thought that this reduction of other people’s 
experiences to one’s own in any way involves a denial of their 
reality. Each of us must define the experiences of the others in 
terms of what he can at least in principle observe, but this does 
not mean that each of us must regard all the others as so many 
robots. On the contrary, the distinction between a conscious man 
and an unconscious machine resolves itself into a distinction be- 
tween different types of perceptible behaviour. The only ground 
I can have for asserting that an object which appears to be a 
conscious being is not really a conscious being, but only a dummy 
or a machine, is that it fails to satisfy one of the empirical tests by 
which the presence or absence of consciousness is determined. If 
I know that an object behaves in every way as a conscious being 
must, by definition, behave, then I know that it is really conscious. 
And this is an analytical proposition. For when I assert that an 
object is conscious I am asserting no more than that it would, in 
response to any conceivable test, exhibit the empirical manifesta- 
tions of consciousness. I am not making a metaphysical postulate 
concerning the occurrence of events which I could not, even in 
principle, observe. 

It appears, then, that the fact that a man’s sense-experiences are 

1 cf. Rudolf Carnap, “Scheinprobleme in der Philosophic: das Fremd- 
psychische und der Realismusstreit,” and “Psychologic in physikalische 
Sprache,” Erkenntnis, Vol. 111,1932. 
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private to himself, inasmuch as each of them contains an organic 
sense-content which belongs to his body and to no other, is per- 
fectly compatible with his having good reason to believe in the 
existence of other men. For, if he is to avoid metaphysics, he must 
define the existence of other men in terms of the actual and 
hypothetical occurrence of certain sense-contents, and then the 
fact that the requisite sense-contents do occur in his sense-history 
gives him a good reason for believing that there are other con- 
scious beings besides himself. And thus we see that the philo- 
sophical problem of “our knowledge of other people” is not the 
insoluble, and, indeed, fictitious, problem of establishing by argu- 
ment the existence of entities which are altogether unobservable, 
but is simply the problem of indicating the way in which a 
certain type of hypothesis is empirically verified . 1 

It must be made clear, finally, that our phenomenalism is com- 
patible not merely with the fact that each of us has good reason 
to believe that there exist a number of conscious beings of the 
same kind as himself, but also with the fact that each of us has 
good reason to believe that these beings communicate with one 
another and with him, and inhabit a common world. For it 
might appear, at first sight, as if the view that all synthetic propo- 
sitions ultimately referred to sense-contents, coupled with the view 
that no sense-content could belong to the sense-history of more 
than one person, implied that no one could have any good reason 
to believe that a synthetic proposition ever had the same literal 
meaning for any other person as it had for himself. That is, it 
might be thought that if each person’s experiences were private 
to himself, no one could have good reason to believe that any 
other person’s experiences were qualitatively the same as his own, 
and consequently that no one could have good reason to believe 
that the propositions which he understood, referring as they did 
to the contents of his own sense-experiences, were ever understood 
in the same way by anybody else . 2 But this reasoning would be 
fallacious. It does not follow from the fact that each man’s ex- 
periences are private to himself that no one ever has good reason 
to believe that another man’s experiences are qualitatively the 

1 This question is referred to in the Introduction, pp. 19-20. 

2 This argument is used by Professor L. S. Stebbing in her article on “ Com- 
munication and Verification,” Supplementary Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 1334. 
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same as his own. For we define the qualitative identity and differ- 
ence of two people’s sense-experiences in terms of the similarity 
and dissimilarity of their reactions to empirical tests. To deter- 
mine, for instance, whether two people have the same colour 
sense we observe whether they classify all the colour expanses 
with which they are confronted in the same way; and, when we 
say that a man is colour-blind, what we are asserting is that he 
classifies certain colour expanses in a different way from that in 
which they would be classified by the majority of people. It may 
be objected that the fact that two people classify colour expanses 
in the same way proves only that their colour worlds have the 
same structure, and not that they have the same content; that it 
is possible for another man to assent to every proposition which 
I make about colours on the basis of entirely different colour 
sensations, although, since the difference is systematic, neither of 
us is ever in a position to detect it. But the answer to this is that 
each of us has to define the content of another man’s sense- 
experiences in terms of what he can himself observe. If he regards 
the experiences of others as essentially unobservable entities, 
whose nature has somehow to be inferred from the subjects’ per- 
ceptible behaviour, then, as we have seen, even the proposition 
that there are other conscious beings becomes for him a meta- 
physical hypothesis. Accordingly, it is a mistake to draw a dis- 
tinction between the structure and the content of people’s sensa- 
tions — such as that the structure alone is accessible to the 
observation of others, the content inaccessible. For if the contents 
of other people’s sensations really were inaccessible to my ob- 
servation, then I could never say anything about them. But, in 
fact, I do make significant statements about them; and that is 
because I define them, and the relations between them, in terms 
of what I can myself observe. 

In the same way, each of us has good reason to suppose that 
other people understand him, and that he understands them, 
because he observes that his utterances have the effect on their 
actions which he regards as appropriate, and that they also 
regard as appropriate the effect which their utterances have on 
his actions; and mutual understanding is defined in terms of such 
harmony of behaviour. And, since to assert that two people in- 
habit a common world is to assert that they are capable, at least 
in principle, of understanding one another, it follows that each 
13a 


of us, although his sense-experiences are private to himself, has 
good reason to believe that he and other conscious beings inhabit 
a common world. For each of us observes the behaviour, on the 
part of himself and others, which constitutes the requisite under- 
standing. And there is nothing in our epistemology whic h involves 
a denial of this fact. 


CHAPTER VIII 

SOLUTIONS OF OUTSTANDING 
PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTES 

One of the main objects of this treatise has been to 
show that there is nothing in the nature of philosophy to warrant 
the existence of conflicting philosophical parties or “schools.” 
For it is only when the available evidence is insufficient to deter- 
mine the probability of a proposition that a difference of opinion 
concerning it is justifiable. But with regard to the propositions of 
philosophy this can never be the case. For, as we have seen, the 
function of the philosopher is not to devise speculative theories 
which require to be validated in experience, but to elicit the con- 
sequences of our linguistic usages. That is to say, the questions 
with which philosophy is concerned are purely logical questions; 
and although people do in fact dispute about logical ques- 
tions, such disputes are always unwarranted. For they involve 
either the denial of a proposition which is necessarily true, or the 
assertion of a proposition which is necessarily false. In all such 
cases, therefore, we may be sure that one party to the dispute has 
been guilty of a miscalculation which a sufficiently close scrutiny 
of the reasoning will enable us to detect. So that if the dispute is 
not immediately resolved, it is because the logical error of which 
one party is guilty is too subtle to be easily detected, and not 
because the question at issue is irresoluble on the available 
evidence. 

Accordingly, we who are interested in the condition of phil- 
osophy can no longer acquiesce in the existence of party divisions 
among philosophers. For we know that if the questions about 
which the parties contend are logical in character, they can be 
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definitively answered. And, if they are not logical, they must 
either be dismissed as metaphysical, or made the subject of an 
empirical enquiry. I propose, therefore, to examine in turn the 
three great issues concerning which philosophers have differed in 
the past, to sort out the problems of which these issues consist, 
and to provide for each problem a solution appropriate to its 
nature. It will be found that some of these problems have already 
been dealt with in the course of this book, and in such cases we 
shall be content to recapitulate our solution without repeating 
the argument on which it was founded. 

The questions which we are now about to consider are those 
that lie at issue between rationalists and empiricists, between 
realists and idealists, and between monists and pluralists. In each 
case, we shall find that the thesis which is maintained by one 
school and controverted by another is partly logical, partly meta- 
physical, and partly empirical, and that there is no strict logical 
connection between its constituent parts; so that it is legitimate 
to accept some portions of it and reject others. And, indeed, we 
do not claim that for anyone to be accounted a member of a 
particular school it is necessary for him to adhere to all the doc- 
trines which we hold to be characteristic of the school, but rather 
that it is sufficient if he adheres to any of them. It is advisable 
for us to say this in order to protect ourselves against a possible 
charge of historical inaccuracy. But it must be understood from 
the outset that we are not concerned to vindicate any one set of 
philosophers at the expense of any other, but simply to settle 
certain questions which have played a part in the history of 
philosophy which is out of all proportion to their difficulty or 
their importance. We shall now begin with the questions which 
enter into the rationalist-empiricist controversy. 


RATIONALISM AND EMPIRICISM 

The metaphysical doctrine which is upheld by rationalists, and 
rejected by empiricists, is that there exists a supra-sensible world 
which is the object of a purely intellectual intuition and is alone 
wholly real. We have already dealt with this doctrine explicitly 
in the course of our attack on metaphysics, and seen that it is not 
even false but senseless. For no empirical observation could have 
the slightest tendency to establish any conclusion concerning the 
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properties, or even the existence, of a supra-sensible world. And 
therefore we are entitled to deny the possibility of such a world 
and to dismiss as nonsensical the descriptions which have been 
given of it. 

With the logical aspect of the rationalist-empiricist controversy 
we have also dealt very fully, and pronounced, it will be remem- 
bered, in favour of the empiricists. For we showed that a propo- 
sition only had factual content if it was empirically verifiable, and, 
consequently, that the rationalists were mistaken in supposing 
that there could be a priori propositions which referred to matters 
of fact. At the same time we disagreed with those empiricists who 
maintain that the distinction which is ordinarily drawn between 
a priori propositions and empirical propositions is an illegitimate 
distinction, and that all significant propositions are empirical 
hypotheses, whose truth may be in the highest degree probable 
but can never be certain. We admitted that there were propo- 
sitions which were necessarily valid apart from all experience, 
and that there was a difference in kind between these propositions 
and empirical hypotheses. But we did not account for their neces- 
sity by saying, as a rationalist might, that they were speculative 
“truths of reason.” We accounted for it by saying that they were 
tautologies. And we showed that the fact that we sometimes make 
mistakes in our a priori reasonings, and that even when we have 
not made any mistake we may arrive at an interesting and un- 
expected conclusion, is in no way incompatible with the fact that 
such reasonings are purely analytic. And thus we found that our 
rejection of the logical thesis of rationalism, and of all forms of 
metaphysics, did not oblige us to deny that there could be 
necessary truths. 

An explicit rejection of metaphysics, as distinct from a mere 
abstention from metaphysical utterances, is characteristic of the 
type of empiricism which is known as positivism. But we have 
found ourselves unable to accept the criterion which the positivists 
employ to distinguish a metaphysical utterance from a genuine 
synthetic proposition. For they require of a synthetic proposition 
that it should, in principle at least, be conclusively verifiable. 
And as, for reasons which we have already given, no proposition 
is capable, even in principle, of being verified conclusively, but 
only at best of being rendered highly probable, the positivist 
criterion, so far from marking the distinction between literal 
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sense and nonsense, as it is intended to do, makes every utterance 
nonsensical. And therefore, as we have seen, it is necessary to 
adopt a weakened form of the positivist verification principle, as 
a criterion of literal significance, and to allow a proposition to be 
genuinely factual if any empirical observations would be relevant 
to its truth or falsehood. So that an utterance is by us accounted 
metaphysical only if it is neither a tautology nor yet capable of 
being substantiated to any degree whatsoever by any possible 
observation. In practice, indeed, very little of what is allowed ta 
be significant by this criterion would not be allowed also by the 
positivists. But that is because they do not apply their own 
criterion consistently. 

It should be added that we dissent also from the positivist 
doctrine with regard to the significance of particular symbols. For 
it is characteristic of a positivist to hold that all symbols, other 
than logical constants, must either themselves stand for sense- 
contents or else be explicitly definable in terms of symbols which 
stand for sense-contents. It is plain that such physical symbols as 
“atom” or “molecule” or “electron” fail to satisfy this condition, 
and some positivists, including Mach, have been prepared on this 
account to regard the use of them as illegitimate . 1 They would 
not have been so ruthless if they had realised that they ought also, 
if they were to be consistent in the application of their criterion, 
to have condemned the use of symbols which stand for material 
things. For, as we have seen, even such familiar symbols as 
“table” or “chair” or “coat” cannot be defined explicitly in 
terms of symbols which stand for sense-contents, but only in use. 
And, accordingly, we must allow that the employment of a 
symbol is legitimate if it is possible, at any rate in principle, to 
give a rule for translating the sentences in which it occurs into 
sentences which refer to sense-contents— or, in other words, if it 
is possible to indicate how the propositions which it helps to 
express may be empirically substantiated. And this condition is 
as well satisfied by the physical symbols which positivists have 
condemned as by the symbols which stand for familiar material 
things. 

Finally, it must again be emphasized that we are not committed 
by our logical thesis to any of the factual doctrines which have 

1 See Hans Hahn, “Logik, Mathematik und Naturerkennen,” Einheitswissen- 
schaft, Heft II, for a discussion of this question. 
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been propounded by empiricist authors. We have, indeed, already 
expressed our dissent from the psychological atomism of Mach 
and Hume; and we may add that, although we agree in the main 
with Hume’s epistemological views concerning the validity of 
general propositions of law, we do not accept his account of the 
way in which such propositions actually come to be formulated. 
We do not hold, as he apparently did, that every general 
hypothesis is, in fact, a generalization from a number of observed 
instances. We agree with the rationalists that the process by 
which scientific theories come into being is often deductive rather 
than inductive. The scientist does not formulate his laws only as 
the result of seeing them exemplified in particular cases. Some- 
times he considers the possibility of the law before he is in 
possession of the evidence which justifies it. It “occurs” to him 
that a certain hypothesis or set of hypotheses may be true. He 
employs deductive reasoning to discover what he ought to experi- 
ence in a given situation if the hypothesis is true; and if he makes 
the required observations, or has reason to believe that he could 
make them, he accepts the hypothesis. He does not, as Hume 
implied, passively wait for nature to instruct him; rather, as 
Kant saw, does he force nature to answer the questions which he 
puts to her. So that there is a sense in which the rationalists are 
right in asserting that the mind is active in knowledge. It is not 
true, indeed, that the validity of a proposition is ever logically 
dependent upon the mental attitude of anyone towards it, nor is 
it true that every physical fact is either logically or causally 
dependent upon a mental fact, nor yet that observation of a 
physical object necessarily causes any change in it, although it 
may in fact do so in some cases. But it is true that the activity of 
theorizing is, in its subjective aspect, a creative activity, and that 
the psychological theories of empiricists concerning “the origins 
of our knowledge” are vitiated by their failure to take this into 
account. 

But while it must be recognised that scientific laws are often 
discovered through a process of intuition, this does not mean that 
they can be intuitively validated. As we have said many times 
already, it is essential to distinguish the psychological question, 
How does our knowledge originate? from the logical question, 
How is it certified as knowledge? Whatever may be the correct 
answers to these two questions, it is clear that they are logically 
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independent of one another. And, accordingly, we can con- 
sistently allow that the psychological theories of rationalists con- 
cerning the part played by intuition in the acquisition of our 
knowledge are very probably true, while at the same time we 
reject as self-contradictory their logical thesis that there are syn- 
thetic propositions of whose validity we have an a priori guarantee. 


REALISM AND IDEALISM 

Whereas the main points in the dispute between rationalists and 
empiricists, of which we have now finally disposed, have been 
referred to constantly throughout this book, comparatively little 
attention has yet been paid to the realist-idealist controversy, 
which, to the historian of modern philosophy at any rate, is 
almost equally important. All that we have done so far in con- 
nection with it is to rule out its metaphysical aspect, and to assert 
that the logical questions which it involves are questions concern- 
ing the analysis of existential propositions. We have seen that the 
dispute between idealists and realists becomes a metaphysical 
dispute when it is assumed that the question whether an object is 
real or ideal is an empirical question which cannot be settled by 
any possible observation. We showed that in the ordinary sense 
of the term “real,” the sense in which “being real” is opposed to 
“being illusory,” there were definite empirical tests for deter- 
mining whether an object was real or not; but that those who, 
agreeing that an object was real in this sense, went on to dispute 
whether it had a completely undetectable property, which they 
called also the property of being real, or an equally undetectable 
property of being ideal, were debating an altogether fictitious 
question. And to this we need not now add anything further, but 
may proceed at once to consider the realist-idealist controversy 
in its logical aspect. 

The logical doctrines which are maintained by idealists and 
controverted by realists are all concerned with the question, What 
is entailed by sentences of the form “x is real”? Thus, it is the 
contention of Berkeleyan idealists that the sentence “x is real” or 
“x exists,” where x stands for a thing and not for a person, is 
equivalent to “x is perceived,” so that it is self-contradictory to 
assert that anything exists unperceived; and they hold, further- 
more, that “x is perceived” entails “x is mental,” and so conclude 
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that everything that exists is mental. Both these propositions are 
denied by realists, who maintain for their part that the concept 
of reality is unanalysable, so that there is no sentence referring to 
perceptions which is equivalent to the sentence “x is real.” In 
fact, we shall find that the realists are right in what they deny, 
but wrong in what they affirm. 

Briefly, the grounds on which Berkeley held that no material 
thing could exist unperceived were these. He maintained, first, 
that a thing was nothing more than the sum of its sensible 
qualities, and, secondly, that it was self-contradictory to assert 
that a sensible quality existed unsensed. And from these premises 
it does follow that a thing cannot without self-contradiction be 
said to exist unperceived. But since he recognized that the 
common-sense assumption that things did exist when no human 
being was perceiving them was certainly not self-contradictory, 
and, indeed, himself believed it to be true, Berkeley allowed that 
a thing might exist unperceived by any human being, inasmuch 
as it could still be perceived by God. And he appears to haye 
regarded the fact that he was obliged to rely on the perceptions 
of God to bring his doctrine into harmony with the fact that 
things very probably do exist at times when no human being is 
perceiving them as constituting a proof of the existence of a per- 
sonal god: whereas, in truth, what it proves is that there is an 
error in Berkeley’s reasoning. For, since propositions which assert 
the existence of material things have an undisputed factual 
significance, it cannot be correct to analyse them in terms of such 
metaphysical entities as the perceptions of a transcendent god. 

We must now consider exactly where the error in Berkeley’s 
reasoning lies. It is customary for realists to deny his proposition 
that a sensible quality cannot possibly exist unsensed. Taking 
him, I think rightly, to be using the terms “sensible quality” and 
“idea of sensation,” as we have been using the term “sense- 
content,” to refer to an entity which is sensibly given, they assert 
that he makes a faulty analysis of sensation through failing to 
distinguish between the object sensed and the act of consciousness 
which is directed upon it, and that there is no contradiction in- 
volved in supposing that the object may exist independently of 
the act . 1 But I do not think that this criticism is just. For these acts 
of sensing, which realists reproach Berkeley for having ignored, 

1 Vide G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, “The Refutation of Idealism.” 
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appear to me to be completely inaccessible to any observation. 
And I suggest that those who believe in them have been 
misled by the grammatical fact that the sentences which they use 
to describe their sensations contain a transitive verb, just as those 
who believe that the self is given in sensation are misled by the 
fact that the sentences which people use to describe their sensa- 
tions contain a grammatical subject: while what those who claim 
to detect the presence of such acts of sensing in their visual and 
tactual experiences are, I think, really detecting is the fact that 
their visual and tactual sense-fields have the sensible property of 
depth . 1 And, therefore, although Berkeley made a psychological 
error in supposing that the succession of “ideas” which con- 
stituted a person’s sense-history was sensibly discrete, I believe 
that he was right to regard these “ideas” as the contents rather 
than the objects of sensations, and consequently that he was 
justified in asserting that a “sensible quality” could not con- 
ceivably exist unsensed. Accordingly we may allow that his 
dictum, “ Esse est per dpi” is true with regard to sense-contents, 
for to speak of the existence of sense-contents is, as we have seen, 
merely a misleading way of speaking of their occurrence, and a 
sense-content cannot without self-contradiction be said to occur 
except as part of a sense-experience. 

But although it is a fact that a sense-content cannot by defi- 
nition occur without being experienced, and that material things 
are constituted by sense-contents, it is a mistake to conclude, as 
Berkeley did, that a material thing cannot exist unperceived. 
And the mistake is due to his misconception of the relationship 
between material things and the sense-contents which constitute 
them. If a material thing were really the sum of its “sensible 
qualities” — that is to say, an aggregate of sense-contents, or even 
a whole composed of sense-contents — then it would follow from 
the definitions of a material thing and a sense-content that no 
thing could exist unperceived. But, in fact, we have seen that 
sense-contents are not in any way parts of the material things 
which they constitute; the sense in which a material thing is 
reducible to sense-contents is simply that it is a logical construc- 
tion and they are its elements; and this, as we have previously 
made clear, is a linguistic proposition which states that to say 

1 This point is made also by Rudolf Carnap in Der logische Aufbau der Welt, 
section 65. 
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anything about it is always equivalent to saying something about 
them. Moreover the elements of any given material thing are not 
merely actual but also possible sense-contents — that is to say, the 
sentences referring to sense-contents, which are the translations 
of the sentences referring to a material thing, need not necessarily 
express categorical propositions; they may be hypothetical. And 
this explains how it is possible for a material thing to .exist 
throughout a period when none of its elements are actually ex- 
perienced: it is sufficient that they should be capable of being 
experienced — that is, that there should be a hypothetical fact to 
the effect that, if certain conditions were fulfilled, certain sense- 
contents, belonging to the thing in question, would be experi- 
enced. There is, indeed, no contradiction involved in asserting 
the existence of a material thing which is never actually perceived. 
For in asserting that the thing existed, one would be asserting 
only that certain sense-contents would occur if a particular set of 
conditions relating to the faculties and the position of an observer 
was fulfilled; and such a hypothetical proposition may very well 
be true, even though the relevant conditions never are fulfilled. 
And, as we shall show later on, we may in some cases not merely 
have to recognise the existence of an unperceived material thing 
as a logical possibility, but may actually possess good inductive 
grounds for believing in it. 

This analysis of propositions asserting the existence of material 
things, which is in conformity with Mill’s conception of a material 
thing as “a permanent possibility of sensation,” enables us not 
merely to dispense with the perceptions of God, but also to allow 
that people can be said to exist in the same sense as material 
things. It is, I think, a serious defect in Berkeley’s theory that it 
does not allow this. For, failing to give the phenomenalist account 
of the self which, as Hume saw, his empiricism demanded, he 
found himself unable either to hold that the existence of people 
consisted, like the existence of material things, in their being per- 
ceived, or to put forward any other analysis of it. We, on the 
contrary, maintain that a man must define his own existence, and 
the existence of other people, no less than that of material things, 
in terms of the hypothetical occurrence of sense-contents. And 
I think we have succeeded in proving the necessity of such a 
thoroughgoing phenomenalism, and in meeting the objections to 
which it seems at first sight to be exposed. 


The proposition that whatever is perceived is necessarily 
mental, which forms the second stage in the argument of the 
Berkeleyan idealist, rests on the assumption that the immediate 
data of sense are necessarily mental, together with the assumption 
that a thing is literally the sum of its “sensible qualities.” And 
these are both assumptions which we have rejected. We have seen 
that a thing is to be defined, not as a collection of sense-contents, 
but as a logical construction out of them. And we have seen that 
the terms “mental” and “physical” apply only to logical con- 
structions, and not to the immediate data of sense themselves. 
Sense-contents themselves cannot significantly be said either to 
be or not to be mental. And while it is certainly significant to 
assert that all the things which we ordinarily take to be uncon- 
scious are really conscious, we shall find that this is a proposition 
which we have very good reason to disbelieve. 

I think that the idealist view that what is immediately given in 
sense-experience must necessarily be mental derives historically 
from an error of Descartes. For he, believing that he could deduce 
his own existence from the existence of a mental entity, a thought, 
without assuming the existence of any physical entity, concluded 
that his mind was a substance which was wholly independent of 
anything physical; so that it could directly experience only what 
belonged to itself. We have already seen that the premise of this 
argument is false; and, in any case, the conclusion does not follow 
from it. For, in the first place, the assertion that the mind is a 
substance, being a metaphysical assertion, cannot follow from 
anything. Secondly, if the term “thought” is used, as Descartes 
apparently used it, to refer to a single introspective sense-content, 
then a thought cannot, as in the ordinary usage, properly be said 
to be mental. And, finally, even if it were true that the existence 
of a conscious being could be validly deduced from an isolated 
mental datum" it would not in the least follow that such a being 
could not, in fact, stand in direct causal and epistemological 
relations to material things. And, indeed, we have previously 
shown that the proposition that mind and matter are completely 
independent is one which we have good empirical grounds for 
disbelieving, and one which no a priori argument could possibly 
serve to prove. 

Although the responsibility for the view that it is possible to 
experience direcdy only what is mental rests ultimately with 
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Descartes, subsequent philosophers have supported it with argu- 
ments of their own. One of these is the so-called argument from 
illusion. This argument proceeds from the fact that the sensible 
appearances of a material thing vary with the point of view of 
the observer, or with his physical and psychological condition, or 
with the nature of the attendant circumstances such as the pres- 
ence or absence of light. Each of these appearances is, it is argued, 
in itself as “good” as any other, but, since they are in many cases 
mutually incompatible, they cannot all really characterize the 
material thing; and thence it is concluded that none of them are 
“in the thing,” but that they are all “in the mind.” But this con- 
clusion is plainly unwarranted. All that this argument from 
illusion proves is that the relationship of a sense-content to the 
material thing to which it belongs is not that of part to whole. 
It does not have the least tendency to show that any sense-content 
is “in the mind.” Nor does the fact that a sense-content is 
partly dependent for its quality on the psychological state of 
an observer in any way go to prove that it is a mental entity 
itself. 

Another argument of Berkeley’s is superficially more plausible. 
He points out that sensations of all kinds are in some degree 
pleasant or painful, and argues that, as the sensation is not 
phenomenally distinguishable from the pleasure or the pain, the 
two must be identified. But pleasure and pain, he thinks, are 
indubitably mental, and so he concludes that the objects of sense 
are mental . 1 The error in this argument consists in the identifica- 
tion of pleasures and pains with particular sense-contents. It is 
true that the word “pain” is sometimes used to denote an organic 
sense-content, as in the sentence, “I feel a pain in my shoulder,” 
but in this usage a pain cannot properly be said to be mental; 
and it is noteworthy that there is no corresponding usage of the 
word “pleasure.” And in the usage in which pains and pleasures 
can properly be said to be mental, as in the sentence, “Domitian 
took pleasure in torturing flies,” the terms denote, not sense- 
contents, but logical constructions. For to refer to pains and 
pleasures, in this usage, is a way of referring to people’s behaviour, 
and so ultimately to sense-contents, which are themselves, as 
always, neither mental nor physical. 

It is characteristic of some idealists, who are not Berkeleyans, 
1 Vide The First Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous. 
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to hold that “x is real,” where x stands for a thing and not for a 
person, is equivalent to “x is thought of,” so that it is self- 
contradictory to hold that anything exists unthought of, or that 
anything which is thought of is unreal. In support of the first of 
these consequences, it is argued that if I make any judgement 
whatsoever about a thing I must necessarily be thinking of it. 
But while it is true that the sentence “I judge that x exists” 
entails “x is thought of,” it does not follow from this that it is self- 
contradictory to assert that anything unthought of exists. For the 
sentence “I judge that x exists” is plainly not equivalent to 
“x exists,” nor does it entail it, nor is it entailed by it. I may very 
well judge that a thing exists which in fact does not exist, and a 
thing may very well exist without my judging that it does, or, 
indeed, without anybody’s judging that it does, or without any- 
body’s ever thinking of it. It is true that the fact that I assert that 
a thing exists shows that I am thinking of it, or have thought of it, 
but this does not mean that part of what I assert when I say that 
a thing exists is that I am thinking of it. It is essential here to dis- 
tinguish between that of which the occurrence of a sentence is in 
fact evidence, and that which the sentence formally entails. 
Having made this distinction we can see that there is no formal 
contradiction involved in asserting that things which are un- 
thought of exist. 

The view that whatever is thought of must necessarily be real 
is not confined to idealists. It depends, as Moore has shown , 1 
upon the mistaken assumption that such a sentence as “Unicorns 
are thought of” is of the same logical form as “Lions are killed.” 
“Lions are killed” does indeed entail “lions are real”; and so it 
is supposed that “unicorns are thought of” must analogously 
entail “unicorns are real.” But, in fact, “being thought of” is not 
an attribute like “being killed,” and there is, accordingly, no 
contradiction involved in asserting that such things as unicorns, 
or centaurs, although they are thought of, do not actually exist. 
The realist view that such imaginary objects “have real being,” 
even though they do not exist, has already been shown to be 
metaphysical, and need not be further discussed. 

It may be added that even if it were true that “x is real” was 
equivalent to “x is thought of,” which we have shown not to be 
the case, the idealists’ belief that everything that exists is mental 

1 Philosophical Studies, “The Conception of Reality.” 
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would not thereby be justified. For “x is mental,” is not entailed 
by “x is thought of,” any more than by “x is perceived.” Nor does 
this proposition that everything that exists is mental appear 
capable of being substantiated in any other way. For the fact 
that “x is real” does not formally entail “x is mental” proves that 
it is not an a priori truth. And while it is logically possible that all 
the things, such as houses and pens and books, which we believe 
to be unconscious are really conscious, it is highly improbable. 
For these things have never yet been observed to behave in the 
way which is characteristic of conscious beings. Chairs do not 
show any signs of purposive activity, nor do clothes appear to be 
sensitive to pain. And, in general, there is no empirical ground 
for supposing that what we ordinarily take to be material things 
are all conscious beings in disguise. 

There remains still to be considered one empirical question 
which is a subject of controversy between realists and idealists. 
We have seen that the realists are justified in maintaining that it 
is not self-contradictory to assert that a thing exists unperceived; 
and we must now consider whether they have the right to main- 
tain also that things do so exist in fact. Against them it has been 
argued that, even if things do in fact continue to exist when no 
one is perceiving them, we cannot have any good reason to sup- 
pose that they do . 1 For it is plainly impossible for anyone ever to 
observe a thing existing unobserved. But this argument is plau- 
sible only so long as the notion of unperceived existence is left 
unanalysed. As soon as we analyse it, we find that there can be 
a good inductive ground for believing that a thing exists unper- 
ceived. For what we are asserting when we say of a thing that it 
exists although no one is perceiving it is, as we have seen, that 
certain sense-contents would occur if certain conditions relating 
mainly to the faculties and position of an observer were fulfilled, 
but that in fact the conditions are not being fulfilled. And these 
are propositions which we do frequently have good reason to 
believe. For instance, the fact that I am now experiencing a series 
of sense-contents which belong to a table, a chair, and other 
material things, and that in similar circumstances I always have 
perceived these material things, and also remarked that other 
human beings perceived them, gives me a good inductive basis 
for the generalization that in such circumstances these material 
1 cf. W. Stace, “The Refutation of Realism,” Mind, 1934. 
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things always are perceptible — a hypothesis whose validity is in- 
dependent of the fact that at a given moment no one may actually 
be in a position to perceive them. Having now left my room, 
I have good reason to believe that these things are not in fact 
being perceived by anyone. For I observed that no one was there 
when I left, and I have observed that no one has since entered by 
the door or the window; and my past observations of the ways in 
which human beings make their entry into rooms gives me the 
right to assert that no one has entered the room in any other way. 
In addition, my past observations of the way in which material 
things come to be destroyed support my belief that if I were now 
in my room I should not be perceiving any such process of de- 
struction. And thus, having shown that I may simultaneously 
have good reason to believe that no one is perceiving certain 
material things in my room, and also that if anyone were in my 
room he would be perceiving them, I have shown that it is 
possible to have good inductive grounds for believing that a 
material thing exists unperceived. 

We have mentioned, also, that there may be good inductive 
grounds for believing in the existence of things which have never 
at any time been perceived. And this, too, can easily be shown 
with the help of an example. Suppose that flowers have been 
observed to grow at a certain altitude on all the mountains of 
a given range which have ever been climbed; and suppose that 
there is one mountain in the range which appears to be exactly 
like the others but happens never to have been climbed; in such 
a case we may infer by analogy that if anyone were to climb this 
mountain he would perceive flowers growing there also. And this 
is to say that we are entitled to regard it as probable that flowers 
do exist there, although they are never in fact perceived. 


MONISM AND PLURALISM 

Having dealt with the various aspects of the realist-idealist 
controversy, we come finally to treat of the dispute between 
monists and pluralists. We have, indeed, already remarked that 
the assertion that Reality is One, which it is characteristic of 
a monist to make and a pluralist to controvert, is nonsensical, 
since no empirical situation could have any bearing on its truth. 
But this metaphysical assertion is apt to be the outcome of certain 
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logical errors which it is desirable to examine. And this we shall 
now proceed to do. 

The line of argument which most monists pursue is this: every- 
thing in the world, they say, is related to everything else in some 
way or other; a proposition which for them is a tautology since 
they regard otherness as being a relation. And, further, they hold 
that every relation is internal to its terms. A thing is what it is, 
they declare, because it has the properties which it has. That is, 
all its properties, including all its relational properties, are con- 
stitutive of its essential nature. If it is deprived of any one of its 
properties, then, they say, it ceases to be the same thing. And 
from these premises it is deduced that to state any fact about a 
thing involves stating every fact about it, and that this involves 
stating every fact about everything. And this is tantamount to 
saying that any true proposition can be deduced from any other, 
from which it follows that apy two sentences which express true 
propositions are equivalent. And this leads monists, who are given 
to using the words “truth” and “reality” interchangeably, to 
make the metaphysical assertion that Reality is One. 

It should be added that it is admitted even by monists that the 
sentences which people actually use to express propositions that 
they believe to be true are not all equivalent to one another. But 
they regard this fact, not as throwing any doubt on their con- 
clusion that every true proposition can be deduced from every 
other, but as showing that none of the propositions which anyone 
ever believes are in fact true. They say, indeed, that, while it is 
impossible for human beings ever to express wholly true propo- 
sitions, they can, and do, express propositions which have a vary- 
ing degree of truth. But what precisely they mean by this, and 
how they reconcile it with their premises, I have never yet been 
able to understand. 

Clearly, the crucial step in the monist’s argument, which leads 
him to such paradoxical conclusions, is the assumption that all 
the properties of a thing, including all its relational properties, 
are constitutive of its nature. And this assumption has only to be 
stated clearly and unambiguously for its falsity to become ap- 
parent. In the form in which we have stated it so far, which is 
the form in which it is commonly stated, it is not, indeed, un- 
ambiguous. For to speak of the nature of a thing may simply be 
a way of referring to the behaviour which is characteristic of it — 
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as in the sentence “It is in the nature of a cat to catch mice.” But 
it may also, as we have seen, be a way of referring to the definition 
of a thing — as in the sentence “It is in the nature of an a priori 
proposition to be independent of experience.” So that the words 
“all the properties of a thing are constitutive of its nature” may 
legitimately be used to express either the proposition that all the 
properties of a thing are relevant to its behaviour, or else the 
proposition that all the properties of a thing are defining proper- 
ties of it. And it is not easy to tell from the writings of monists 
which of these propositions they wish to maintain. Sometimes, 
indeed, they seem to uphold both, without drawing a very clear 
distinction between them. But it is plain that it must be the 
second that they employ in the argument which we are now 
considering, whether they are aware of it or not. For even if it 
were true, which it is not, that it was necessary to take all the 
properties of a thing into account in order to predict its behaviour, 
it would not follow that every facjt about the thing was logically 
deducible from every other. Whereas this conclusion does follow 
from the proposition that all the properties of a thing belong to 
it by definition. For, in that case, to assert that the thing exists at 
all is implicitly to assert every fa^t about it. But we know that to 
ascribe to a thing a property which belongs to it by definition is 
to express an analytic proposition, a tautology. And thus the 
assumption that all the propertifes of a thing are constitutive of 
its nature leads, in this usage, to the absurd consequence that it is 
impossible, even in principle, to express a synthetic fact about 
anything. And I regard this as being sufficient to show that the 
assumption is false. 

What makes this false assumption superficially plausible is the 
ambiguity of such sentences as “If this thing had not got the 
properties which it has, it would not be what it is.” To assert this 
may be to assert merely that if a thing has a property, it cannot 
also lack it — that if, for example, my newspaper is on the table 
in front of me, it is not the case that it is not on the table. And this 
is an analytic proposition whose validity no one would dispute. 
But to allow this is not to allow that all the properties which a 
thing has are defining properties. To say that if my newspaper 
were not on the table in front of me it would not be what it is, is 
false if it is equivalent to saying that it is necessary for my news- 
paper to be on the table in the sense in which it is necessary for it 
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to contain news. For whereas the proposition that my newspaper 
contains news is analytic, the proposition that it is on the table 
in front of me is synthetic. It is self-contradictory to assert that 
my newspaper does not contain news, but it is not self-contra- 
dictory to assert that my newspaper is not on the table in front 
of me, although it happens to be false. And it is only when 
“A has not p” is a self-contradictory proposition that p can be 
said to be a defining, or internal, property of A. 

In discussing this question, we have employed the factual 
terminology in which it is commonly presented, but this has not 
prevented us from recognising that it is linguistic in character. 
For we have seen that to say that a property p is a defining 
property of a thing A is equivalent to saying that the sentence 
which is forrfied out of the symbol “A” as subject and the symbol 
“p” as predicate expresses an analytic proposition . 1 And it must 
be added that the use of factual terminology is particularly in- 
advisable in this instance, because a predicate which serves to 
express an analytic proposition when combined with one de- 
scriptive phrase may serve to express a synthetic proposition 
when combined with another descriptive phrase which neverthe- 
less refers to the same object. Thus to have written Hamlet is an 
internal property of the author of Hamlet, but not of the author 
of Macbeth, nor yet of Shakespeare. For it is self-contradictory to 
say that the author of Hamlet did not write Hamlet, but it is not 
self-contradictory, although it is false, to say that the author of 
Macbeth did not write Hamlet, or that Shakespeare did not write 
Hamlet. If we use the current factual terminology and say that it 
was logically necessary for the author of Hamlet to have written 
Hamlet, but not for Shakespeare or the author of Macbeth, or that 
Shakespeare and the author of Macbeth could conceivably have 
existed without writing Hamlet but the author of Hamlet could 
not, or that Shakespeare and the author of Macbeth would still 
have been themselves if they had not written Hamlet but the 
author of Hamlet would not, we should appear in each case to be 
contradicting ourselves; for we allow that the author of Hamlet 
is the same person as Shakespeare and as the author of Macbeth. 
But when it is recognised that these are simply ways of saying 

1 The passage which follows, down to the end of the paragraph, was in- 
corporated also in a paper on “Internal Relations” which was read at the 
1935 joint session of Mind Association and Aristotelian Society. See the 
Supplementary Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1935. 
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that “the author of Hamlet wrote Hamlet ” is an analytic propo- 
sition, whereas “Shakespeare wrote Hamlet ” and “the author of 
Macbeth wrote Hamlet ” are synthetic, the appearance of self- 
contradiction is completely removed. 

With this we conclude our examination of the logical errors 
which give rise to the metaphysical doctrine of monism. But we 
must still mention that it is characteristic of a monist to affirm, 
and of a pluralist to deny, not only that every fact is logically 
contained in every other, but also that every event is causally 
connected with every other. There are some, indeed, who would 
say that the latter proposition could be derived from the former, 
on the ground that causality was itself a logical relation. But this 
would be a mistake. For if causality were a logical relation, then 
the contradictory of every true proposition which asserted a 
causal connection would be self-contradictory. But it is allowed 
even by those who maintain that causality is a logical relation 
that propositions which assert the existence either of general or 
of particular causal connections are synthetic. In Hume’s phrase- 
ology, they are propositions concerning matters of fact. And we 
have shown that the validity of such propositions cannot be 
established a priori, as Hume himself made clear. “It implies no 
contradiction,” he says, “that the course of nature may change, 
and that an object, seemingly like those which we have ex- 
perienced, may be attended with different or contrary effects. 
May I not clearly and distinctly conceive, that a body, falling 
from the clouds, and which in all other respects resembles snow, 
has yet the taste of salt or feeling of fire? Is there any more in- 
telligible proposition than to affirm, that all the trees will flourish 
in December and January, and decay in May and June? Now 
whatever is intelligible, and can be distinctly conceived, implies 
no contradiction, and can never be proved false by any demon- 
strative argument or abstract reasoning a priori .” 1 Here Hume 
is supporting our contention that it is only by experience that 
the validity of synthetic propositions can be determined. Propo- 
sitions which cannot be denied without self-contradiction are 
analytic. And it is to the class of synthetic propositions that those 
which assert causal connection belong. 

We may conclude from this that the monistic doctrine that 
every event is causally connected with every other is logically 
1 An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, section iv. 
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independent of the other monistic doctrine which we have 
examined— that every fact is logically contained in every other. 
We have, indeed, no a priori ground either for accepting or for 
rejecting the doctrine that every event is causally connected with 
every other, but there are good empirical grounds for rejecting it, 
inasmuch as it denies the possibility of natural science. For it is 
plain that in making any given prediction we are able to consider 
only a limited set of data; what we do not take into account, we 
assume that we are entitled to ignore as irrelevant. I assume, for 
example, that in order to determine whether it will rain to- 
morrow I need not take into account the present state of mind 
of the Emperor of Manchukuo. If we were not entitled to make 
such assumptions, there would be no likelihood of our predictions 
ever being successful, for we should always be ignoring the greater 
part of the relevant data. The fact that our predictions are very 
often successful gives us reason to believe that some at least of our 
judgements of irrelevance are correct, and so to reject the monistic 
doctrine which denies their legitimacy. 

It is important for us to expose the errors which are commonly 
associated with monism, because there is a sense in which we our- 
selves desire to uphold the unity of science. For we maintain that 
it is a mistake to conceive of the various “special sciences” as 
portraying different “aspects of reality.” We have shown that all 
empirical hypotheses refer ultimately to our sense-contents. They 
all function alike as “rules for the anticipation of future experi- 
ence”; and it is very seldom the case that, in making a particular 
prediction, we are guided by the hypotheses of only one science. 
What chiefly prevents this unity from being recognized at present 
is the unnecessary multiplicity of current scientific terminologies . 1 

For our part we are concerned to emphasize not so much the 
unity of science as the unity of philosophy with science. With 
regard to the relationship of philosophy and the empirical 
sciences, we have remarked that philosophy does not in any way 
compete with the sciences. It does not make any speculative 

1 What is required to put an end to this is the fulfilment of Leibnitz’s hope 
for a Charactenstica Universalis .” Cf. Otto Neurath, “Einheitswissenschaft und 
Psychologic,” Einheitswissenschaft , Heft I, and “Einheit der Wissenschaft als 
Aufgabe, Erkenntnis, Band V, Heft I. Also Rudolf Carnap, “Die physikalische 
Sprache als Universalsprache der Wissenschaft,” Erkenntnis, Vol. II, 1932, and 
English translation, The Unity of Science , and “Die Aufgabe der Wissenschafts- 
logik,” Einheitswissenschaft, Heft III. 


assertions which could conflict with the speculative assertions of 
science, nor does it profess to venture into fields which lie beyond 
the scope of scientific investigation. Only the metaphysician does 
that, and produces nonsense as a result. And we have also pointed 
out that it is impossible merely by philosophizing to determine the 
validity of a coherent system of scientific propositions. For the 
question whether such a system is valid is always a question of 
empirical fact; and, therefore, the propositions of philosophy, 
since they are purely linguistic propositions, can have no bearing 
upon it. Thus the philosopher is not, qua philosopher, in a position 
to assess the value of any scientific theory; his function is simply 
to elucidate the theory by defining the symbols which occur 
in it. 

It might be thought that the philosophical elucidation of scien- 
tific theories was required only for the popularization of science, 
and could not be of much benefit to the scientists themselves. But 
this would be a mistake. One has only to consider the importance 
to contemporary physics of Einstein’s definition of simultaneity, 
in order to realise how necessary it is for the experimental physicist 
to be furnished with clear and definitive analyses of the concepts 
which he employs. And the need for such analyses is even greater 
in the less advanced sciences. For example, the failure of psych- 
ologists at the present time to emancipate themselves from meta- 
physics, and to co-ordinate their enquiries, is principally due to 
the use of symbols such as “intelligence” or “empathy” or “sub- 
conscious self,” which are not precisely defined. The theories of 
psycho-analysts are particularly full of metaphysical elements 
which a philosophical elucidation of their symbols would remove. 
It would be the philosopher’s business to make clear what was the 
real empirical content of the propositions of psycho-analysts, and 
what was their logical relationship to the propositions of be- 
haviourists or Gestalt psychologists, a relationship at present 
obscured by unanalysed differences of terminology. And it can 
hardly be disputed that such a work of clarification would be 
favourable, if not essential, to the progress of the science as a 
whole. 

But if science may be said to be blind without philosophy, it is 
true also that philosophy is virtually empty without science. For 
while the analysis of our everyday language is useful as a means 
of preventing, or exposing, a certain amount of metaphysics, the 
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problems which it presents are not of such difficulty or com- 
plexity as to make it probable that they will remain long unsolved. 
Indeed we have dealt with most of them in the course of this book, 
including the problem of perception, which is perhaps the most 
difficult problem of those which are not essentially connected with 
the language of science; a fact which explains why it has played 
so large a part in the history of modern philosophy. What con- 
fronts the philosopher who finds that our everyday language has 
been sufficiently analysed is the task of clarifying the concepts of 
contemporary science. But for him to be able to achieve this, it is 
essential that he should understand science. If he is incapable of 
understanding the propositions of any science, then he is unable 
to fulfil the philosopher’s function in the advancement of our 
knowledge. For he is unable to define the symbols which, most 
of all, require to be made clear. 

It is indeed misleading to draw a sharp distinction, as we have 
been doing, between philosophy and science. What we should 
rather do is to distinguish between the speculative and the logical 
aspects of science, and assert that philosophy must develop into 
the logic of science. That is to say, we distinguish between the 
activity of formulating hypotheses, and the activity of displaying 
the logical relationship of these hypotheses and defining the 
symbols which occur in them. It is of no importance whether we 
call one who is engaged in the latter activity a philosopher or a 
scientist. What we must recognise is that it is necessary for 
a philosopher to become a scientist, in this sense, if he is to make 
any substantial contribution towards the growth of human 
knowledge. 
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American tradition. 109 plates, 8 in full color -portraits, landscapes, Biblical and 
historical scenes, etc., showing family groups, farm life, and so on. 80pp. of lucid 
text. 8 3 /s x 1 1V«. 22815-0 Pa. $4.00 

Will Bradley: His Graphic Art, edited by Clarence P. Homung. Striking collec- 
tion of work by foremost practitioner of Art Nouveau in America: posters, cover 
designs, sample pages, advertisements, other illustrations. 97 plates, including 8 
in full color and 19 in two colors. 97pp. 9 3 /s x 1214. 20701-3 Pa. $4.00 

22120-2 Clothbd. $10.00 

The Underground Sketchbook of Jan Faust, Jan Faust. 101 bitter, horrifying, 
black-humorous, penetrating sketches on sex, war, greed, various liberations, etc. 
Sometimes sexual, but not pornographic. Not for prudish. 101pp. 6*4 x 9*4. 

22740-5 Pa. $1.50 

The Gibson Girl and Her America, Charles Dana Gibson. 155 finest drawings of 
effervescent world of 1900-1910: the Gibson Girl and her loves, amusements, ad- 
ventures, Mr. Pipp, etc. Selected by E. Gillon; introduction by Henry Pitz. 144pp. 
8*4 x ll 3 /8. 21986-0 Pa. $3.50 

Stained Glass Craft, J.A.F. Divine, G. Blachford. One of the very few books that 
tell the beginner exactly what he needs to know: planning cuts, making shapes, 
avoiding design weaknesses, fitting glass, etc. 93 illustrations. 115pp. 

22812-6 Pa. $1.50 
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Creative Lithography and How to Do It, Grant Arnold, Lithography as art 
form: working directly on stone, transfer of drawings, lithotint, mezzotint, color 
printing; also metal plates. Detailed, thorough. 27 illustrations. 214pp. 

21208-4 Pa. $3.00 

Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico, Jorge Enciso. Vigorous, powerful ceramic 
stamp impressions — Maya, Aztec, Toltec, Olmec. Serpents, gods, priests, dan- 
cers, etc. 153pp. 6>/8 x 9*4. 20084-1 Pa. $2.50 

American Indian Design and Decoration, Leroy Appleton. Full text, plus more 
than 700 precise drawings of Inca, Maya, Aztec, Pueblo, Plains, NW Coast baske- 
try, sculpture, painting, pottery, sand paintings, metal, etc. 4 plates in color. 
279pp. 8 % x 1 1‘4. ' 22704-9 Pa. $4.50 

Chinese Lattice Designs, Daniel S. Dye. Incredibly beautiful geometric designs: 
circles, voluted, simple dissections, etc. Inexhaustible source of ideas, motifs. 
1239 illustrations. 469pp. 6'/s x 9*4. 23096-1 Pa. $5.00 

Japanese Design Motifs, Matsuya Co. Mon, or heraldic designs. Over 4000 typi- 
cal, beautiful designs: birds, animals, flowers, swords, fans, geometric; all 
beautifully stylized. 213pp. 1 l 3 /s x 8*4. 22874-6 Pa. $5.00 

Perspective, Jan Vredeman de Vries. 73 perspective plates from 1604 edition; 
buildings, townscapes, stairways, fantastic scenes. Remarkable for beauty, sur- 
realistic atmosphere, real eye-catchers. Introduction by Adolf Placzek. 74pp. 
1 l 3 /s x 8‘4. 20186-4 Pa. $2.75 

Early American Design Motifs. Suzanne E. Chapman. 497 motifs, designs, from 
painting on wood, ceramics, applique, glassware, samplers, metal work, etc. 
Florals, landscapes, birds and animals, geometries, letters, etc. Inexhaustible. 
Enlarged edition. 138pp. 8 3 /s x 11*4. 22985-8 Pa. $3.50 

23084-8 Clothbd. $7.95 

Victorian Stencils for Desicn and Decoration, edited by E.V. Gillon, Jr. 113 
wonderful ornate Victorian pieces from German sources; florals, geometries; bor- 
ders, corner pieces; bird motifs, etc. 64pp. 9 3 /s x 12‘4. 21995-X Pa. $2.75 

Art Nouveau: An Antholocy of Design and Illustration from the Studio, 

edited by E.V. Gillon, Jr. Graphic arts: book jackets, posters, engravings, illustra- 
tions, decorations; Crane, Beardsley, Bradley and many others. Inexhaustible. 
92pp. 8>/8xll. ' ' 22388-4 Pa. $2.50 

Oricinal Art Deco Designs, William Rowe. First-rate, highly imaginative 
modem Art Deco frames, borders, compositions, alphabets, florals, insectals, 
Wurlitzer-types, etc. Much finest modern Art Deco. 80 plates, 8 in color. 8 3 /s x 
11‘4. 22567-4 Pa. $3.00 

Handbook of Designs and Devices, Clarence P. Hornung. Over 1800 basic 
geometric designs based on circle, triangle, square, scroll, cross, etc. Largest such 
collection in existence. 261pp. 20125-2 Pa. $2.50 
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150 Masterpieces of Drawing, edited by Anthony Toney. 150 plates, early 15th 
century to end of 18th century; Rembrandt, Michelangelo, Diirer, Fragonard, 
Watteau, Wouwerman, many others. 150pp. 8 3 /« x 1 1*4. 21032-4 Pa. $3.50 

The Golden Age ofthe Poster, Hayward and Blanche Cirker. 70 extraordinary 
posters in full colors, from Mattres de l’Affiche, Mucha, Lautrec, Bradley, Cheret, 
Beardsley, many others. 9% x 12'A. 22753-7 Pa. $4.95 

21718-3 Clothbd. $7.95 

Simplicissimus, selection, translations and text by Stanley Appelbaum. 180 satiri- 
cal drawings, 16 in full color, from the famous German weekly magazine in the 
years 1896 to 1926. 24 artists included: Grosz, Kley, Pascin, Kubin, Kollwitz, plus 
Heine, Thony, Bruno Paul, others. 172pp. 8 ‘A x 12‘4. 23098-8 Pa. $5.00 

23099-6 Clothbd. $10.00 


The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley, Aubrey Beardsley. 157 plates, 2 in color: 
Manon Lescaut, Madame Bovary, Morte d'Arthur, Salome, other. Introduction by 
H. Marillier. 175pp. 814 x 11. 21816-3 Pa. $3.50 

The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley, Aubrey Beardsley. Exotic masterpieces 
of full maturity: Venus and Tannhauser, Lysistrata, Rape of the Lock, Volpone, 
Savoy material, etc. 174 plates, 2 in color. 176pp. 8*4 x 11. 21817-1 Pa. $4.00 

Drawings of William Blake, William Blake. 92 plates from Book of Job, Divine 
Comedy, Paradise Lost, visionary heads, mythological figures, Laocoon, etc. 
Selection, introduction, commentary by Sir Geoffrey Keynes. 178pp. 814 x 11. 

22303-5 Pa. $3.50 

London: A Pilgrimage, Gustave Dore, Blanchard Jerrold. Squalor, riches, mis- 
ery, beauty of mid-Victorian metropolis; 55 wonderful plates, 125 other illustra- 
tions, full social, cultural text by Jerrold. 191pp. of text. 8'/s x 11. 

22306-X Pa. $5.00 

The Complete Woodcuts of Albrecht Durer, edited by Dr. W. Kurth. 346 in 
all: Old Testament, St. Jerome, Passion, Life of Virgin, Apocalypse, many others. 
Introduction by Campbell Dodgson. 285pp. 8'4 x 12*4. 21097-9 Pa. $6.00 

The Disasters of War, Francisco Goya. 83 etchings record horrors of Napoleonic 
wars in Spain and war in general. Reprint of 1st edition, plus 3 additional plates. 
Introduction by Philip Hofer. 97pp. 9 3 /s x 8*4. 21872-4 Pa. $3.00 

Encravings of Hogarth, William Hogarth. 101 of Hogarth’s greatest works: 
Rake’s Progress, Harlot’s Progress, Illustrations for Hudibras, Midnight Modern 
Conversation, Before and After, Beer Street and Gin Lane, many more. Full com- 
mentary. 256pp. 11 x 14. 22479-1 Pa. $7.00 

23023-6 Clothbd. $13.50 

Primitive Art, Franz Boas. Great anthropologist on ceramics, textiles, wood, 
stone, metal, etc.; patterns, technology, symbols, styles. All areas, but fullest on 
Northwest Coast Indians. 350 illustrations. 378pp. 20025-6 Pa. $3.50 
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Mother Goose s Melodies. Facsimile of fabulously rare Munroe and Francis 
“copyright 1833” Boston edition. Familiar and unusual rhymes, wonderful old 
woodcut illustrations. Edited by E.F. Bleiler. 128pp. 4*4 x 6 3 /8. 22577-1 Pa. $1.00 

Mother Goose in Hieroglyphics. Favorite nursery rhymes presented in rebus 
form for children. Fascinating 1849 edition reproduced in toto, with key. Intro- 
duction by E.F. Bleiler. About 400 woodcuts. 64pp. 6 7 /s x 5'4. 20745-5 Pa. $1.00 

Peter Pipers Practical Principles of Plain & Perfect Pronunciation. 
Alliterative jingles and tongue-twisters. Reproduction in full of 1830 first Ameri- 
can edition. 25 spirited woodcuts. 32pp. 4*4 x 6 3 /s . 22560-7 Pa. $1.00 

Marmaduke Multiply^ Merry Method of Making Minor Mathematicians. 
Fellow to Peter Piper, it teaches multiplication table by catchy rhymes and 
woodcuts. 1841 Munroe & Francis edition. Edited by E.F. Bleiler. 103pp. 4 5 /s x 6. 

22773-1 Pa. $1.25 
20171-6 Clothbd. $3.00 

The Night Before Christmas, Clement Moore. Full text, and woodcuts from 
original 1848 book. Also critical, historical material. 19 illustrations. 40pp. 4 5 /8 x 
6. 22797-9 Pa. $1.00 

The Kinc of the Golden River, John Ruskin. Victorian children’s classic of three 
brothers, their attempts to reach the Golden River, what becomes of them. Fac- 
simile of original 1889 edition. 22 illustrations. 56pp. 4 5 /s x 6 3 /8. 

20066-3 Pa. $1.25 

Dreams of the Rarebit Fiend, Winsor McCay. Pioneer cartoon strip, unexcelled 
for beauty, imagination, in 60 full sequences. Incredible technical virtuosity, 
wonderful visual wit. Historical introduction. 62pp. 8 3 /s x 1 1 ‘A. 21347-1 Pa. $2.50 

The Katzenjammer Kids, Rudolf Dirks. In full color, 14 strips from 1906-7; full of 
imagination, characteristic humor. Classic of great historical importance. Intro- 
duction by August Derleth. 32pp. 9*4 x 12‘4. 23005-8 Pa. $2.00 

Little Orphan Annie and Little Orphan Annie in Cosmic City, Harold Gray. 
Two great sequences from the early strips: our curly-haired heroine defends the 
Warbucks’ financial empire and, then, takes on meanie Phineas P. Pinchpenny. 
Leapin’ lizards! 178pp. 6 Vs x 8 3 /s . 23107-0 Pa. $2.00 

When a Feller Needs a Friend, Clare Briggs. 122 cartoons by one of the greatest 
newspaper cartoonists of the early 20th century — about growing up, making a 
living, family life, daily frustrations and occasional triumphs. 121pp. 8*4 x 9*4. 

23148-8 Pa. $2.50 

The Best of Gluyas Williams. 100 drawings by one of America’s finest car- 
toonists: The Day a Cake of Ivory Soap Sank at Proctor & Gamble’s, At the Life 
Insurance Agents’ Banquet, and many other gems from the 20’s and 30’s. 118pp. 
S 3 /s x 1 1*4. 22737-5 Pa. $2.50 
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The Best Dr. Thorndyke Detective Stories, R. Austin Freeman. The Case of 
Oscar Brodski, The Moabite Cipher, and 5 other favorites featuring the great 
scientific detective, plus his Iong-believed-lost first adventure — 31 New Inn — 
reprinted here for the first time. Edited by E.F. Bleiler. USO 20388-3 Pa. $3.00 

Best “Thinkinc Machine” Detective Stories, Jacques Futrelle. The Problem of 
Cell 13 and 11 other stories about Prof. Augustus S.F.X. Van Dusen, including 
two "lost” stories. First reprinting of several. Edited by E.F. Bleiler. 241pp. 

20537-1 Pa. $3.00 

Uncle Silas, J. Sheridan LeFanu. Victorian Gothic mystery novel, considered by 
many best of period, even better than Collins or Dickens. Wonderful psychologi- 
cal terror. Introduction by Frederick Shroyer. 436pp. 21715-9 Pa. $4.00 

Best Dr. Poggioli Detective Stories, T.S. Stribling. 15 best stories from EQMM 
and The Saint offer new adventures in Mexico, Florida, Tennessee hills as Pog- 
gioli unravels mysteries and combats Count Jalacki. 217pp. 23227-1 Pa. $3.00 

Eight Dime Novels, selected with an introduction by E.F. Bleiler. Adventures of 
Old King Brady, Frank James, Nick Carter, Deadwood Dick, Buffalo Bill, The 
Steam Man, Frank Merriwell, and Horatio Alger — 1877 to 1905. Important, en- 
tertaining popular literature in facsimile reprint, with original covers. 190pp. 9 x 
12. 22975-0 Pa. $3.50 

Alice s Adventures Under Ground, Lewis Carroll. Facsimile of ms. Carroll gave 
Alice Liddell in 1864. Different in many ways from final Alice. Handlettered, il- 
lustrated by Carroll. Introduction by Martin Gardner. 128pp. 21482-6 Pa. $1.50 

Alice in Wonderland Coloring Book, Lewis Carroll. Pictures by John Tenniel. 
Large-size versions of the famous illustrations of Alice, Cheshire Cat, Mad Hatter 
and all the others, waiting for your crayons. Abridged text. 36 illustrations. 64pp. 
8'4 x 11. 22853-3 Pa. $1.50 

Aventures d’ Alice au Pays des Merveilles, Lewis Carroll. Bue's translation of 
“Alice” into French, supervised by Carroll himself. Novel way to learn language. 
(No English text.) 42 Tenniel illustrations. 196pp. 22836-3 Pa. $2.50 

Myths and Folk Tales of Ireland, Jeremiah Curtin. 1 1 stories that are Irish ver- 
sions of European fairy tales and 9 stories from the Fenian cycle — 20 tales of 
legend and magic that comprise an essential work in the history of folklore. 
256pp. 22430-9 Pa. $3.00 

East o’ the Sun and West o' the Moon, George W. Dasent. Only full edition of 
favorite, wonderful Norwegian fairytales — Why the Sea is Salt, Boots and the 
Troll, etc. — with 77 illustrations by Kittelsen & Werenskiold. 418pp. 

22521-6 Pa. $4.00 

Perrault s Fairy Tales, Charles Perrault and Gustave Dore. Original versions of 
Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty, Little Red Riding Hood, etc. in best translation, with 
34 wonderful illustrations by Gustave Dore. 117pp. 8*/8 x 11. 22311-6 Pa. $2.50 
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Early New England Gravestone Rubrincs, Edmund V. Gillon, Jr. 43 photo- 
graphs, 226 rubbings show heavily symbolic, macabre, sometimes humorous 
primitive American art. Up to early 19th century. 207pp. 8 3 /s x ll'/i. 

21380-3 Pa. $4.00 

L.J.M. Daguerre: The Historyofthe Diorama andthe Daguerreotype, Helmut 
and Alison Gemsheim. Definitive account. Early history, life and work of 
Daguerre; discovery of daguerreotype process; diffusion abroad; other early 
photography. 124 illustrations. 226pp. 6>/6 x 9‘4. 22290-X Pa. $4.00 

Photography and the American Scene, Robert Taft. The basic book on Ameri- 
can photography as art, recording form, 1839-1889. Development, influence on 
society, great photographers, types (portraits, war, frontier, etc.), whatever else 
needed. Inexhaustible. Illustrated with 322 early photos, daguerreotypes, tin- 
types, stereo slides, etc. 546pp. 6>/8 x 9'A. 21201-7 Pa. $5.95 

Photocraphic Sketchbook of the Civil War, Alexander Gardner. Reproduction 
of 1866 volume with 100 on-the-field photographs: Manassas, Lincoln on bat- 
tlefield, slave pens, etc. Introduction by E.F. Bleiler. 224pp. 10% x 9. 

22731-6 Pa. $5.00 

The Movies: A Picture Quiz Book, Stanley Appelbaum & Hayward Cirker. 
Match stars with their movies, name actors and actresses, test your movie skill 
with 241 stills from 236 great movies, 1902-1959. Indexes of performers and 
films. 128pp. 8 3 /s x 9>A. 20222-4 Pa. $2.50 

The Talkies, Richard Griffith. Anthology of features, articles from Photoplay, 
1928-1940, reproduced complete. Stars, famous movies, technical features, 
fabulous ads, etc.; Garbo, Chaplin, King Kong, Lubitsch, etc. 4 color plates, 
scores of illustrations. 327pp. 8 3 /sx 1 1 1 /*. 22762-6 Pa. $6.95 

The Movie Musical from Vitaphone to “42nd Street,” edited by Miles Kreuger. 
Relive the rise of the movie musical as reported in the pages of Photoplay 
magazine (1926-1933): every movie review, cast list, ad, and record review; ev- 
ery significant feature article, production still, biography, forecast, and gossip sto- 
ry. Profusely illustrated. 367pp. 8 3 /s x 11‘A. 23154-2 Pa. $6.95 

Johann Sebastian Bach, Philipp Spitta. Great classic of biography, musical com- 
mentary, with hundreds of pieces analyzed. Also good for Bach’s contemporaries. 
450 musical examples. Total of 1799pp. 

EUK 22278-0, 22279-9 Clothbd., Two vol. set $25.00 

Beethoven and His Nine Symphonies, Sir George Grove. Thorough history, 
analysis, commentary on symphonies and some related pieces. For either begin- 
ner or advanced student. 436 musical passages. 407pp. 20334-4 Pa. $4.00 

Mozart and His Piano Concertos, Cuthbert Girdlestone. The only full-length 
study. Detailed analyses of all 21 concertos, sources; 417 musical examples. 
509 PP 21271-8 Pa. $4.50 
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The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, edited by J. Fuller Maitland, W.B. Squire. 
Famous early 17th century collection of keyboard music, 300 works by Morley, 
Byrd, Bull, Gibbons, etc. Modem notation. Total of 938pp. 8% x 11. 

ECE 21068-5, 21069-3 Pa., Two vol. set $14.00 

Complete String Quartets, Wolfgang A. Mozart. Breitkopf and H'artel edition. 
All 23 string quartets plus alternate slow movement to K156. Study score. 277pp. 
93/s x 1214. 22372-8 Pa. $6.00 

Complete Song Cycles, Franz Schubert. Complete piano, vocal music of Die 
Schone Mullerin, Die Winterreise, Schwanengesang. Also Drinker English sing- 
ing translations. Breitkopf and Hartel edition. 217pp. 9 3 /s x 12*4. 

22649-2 Pa. $4.50 

The Complete Preludes and Etudes for Pianoforte Solo, Alexander Scriabin. 
All the preludes and etudes including many perfectly spun miniatures. Edited by 
K.N. Igumnov and Y.I. Mil’shteyn. 250pp. 9 x 12. 22919-X Pa. $5.00 

Tristan und Isolde, Richard Wagner. Full orchestral score with complete instru- 
mentation. Do not confuse with piano reduction. Commentary by Felix Mott!, 
great Wagnerian conductor and scholar. Study score. 655pp. 8*/s x 11. 

22915-7 Pa. $10.00 

Favorite Songs of the Nineties, ed. Robert Fremont. Full reproduction, includ- 
ing covers, of 88 favorites: Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Aye, The Band Played On, Bird 
in a Gilded Cage, Under the Bamboo Tree, After the Ball, etc. 401pp. 9x12. 

EBE 21536-9 Pa. $6.95 

Sousas Great Marches in Piano Transcription: Original Sheet Music of 23 
Works, John Philip Sousa. Selected by Lester S. Levy. Playing edition includes: 
The Stars and Stripes Forever, The Thunderer, The Gladiator, King Cotton, 
Washington Post, much more. 24 illustrations. 111pp. 9x12. 

USO 23132-1 Pa. $3.50 

Classic Piano Rags, selected with an introduction by Rudi Blesh. Best ragtime 
music (1897-1922) by Scott Joplin, James Scott, Joseph F. Lamb, Tom Turpin, 9 
others. Printed from best original sheet music, plus covers. 364pp. 9x12. 

EBE 20469-3 Pa. $6.95 

Analysis of Chinese Characters, C.D. Wilder, J.H. Ingram. 1000 most important 
characters analyzed according to primitives, phonetics, historical development. 
Traditional method offers mnemonic aid to beginner, intermediate student of 
Chinese, Japanese. 365pp. 23045-7 Pa. $4.00 

Modern Chinese: A Basic Course, Faculty of Peking University. Self study, 
classroom course in modern Mandarin. Records contain phonetics, vocabulary, 
sentences, lessons. 249 page book contains all recorded text, translations, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, exercises. Best course on market. 3 12” 33 Vs monaural records, 
book, album. 98832-5 Set $12.50 
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Manual of the Trees of North America, Charles S, Sargent. The basic survey of 
every native tree and tree like shrub, 717 species in all. Extremely full descrip- 
tions, information on habitat, growth, locales, economics, etc. Necessary to every 
serious tree lover. Over 100 finding keys. 783 illustrations. Total of 986pp. 

20277-1, 20278-X Pa., Two vol. set $8.00 

Birds of the New York Area, John Bull. Indispensable guide to more than 400 
species within a hundred-mile radius of Manhattan. Information on range, status 
breeding, migration, distribution trends, etc. Foreword by Roger Tory Peterson’ 
17 drawings; maps. 540pp. 23222-0 Pa. $6.00 

The Sea-Beach at Ebb-Tide, Augusta Foote Arnold. Identify hundreds of marine 
plants and animals: algae, seaweeds, squids, crabs, corals, etc. Descriptions cover 
food, life cycle, size, shape, habitat. Over 600 drawings. 490pp. 

21949-6 Pa. $5.00 


The Moth Book William J. Holland. Identify more than 2,000 moths of North 
America. General information, precise species descriptions. 623 illustrations plus 
48 color plates show almost all species, full size. 1968 edition. Still the basic book 
Total of 551pp. 6 A x 9'/4. 21948-8 Pa. $6.00 


An Introduction to the Reptiles and Amphibians of the United States Percy 
A. Morns All lizards crocodiles, turtles, snakes, toads, frogs; life history, iden- 
lheation, habits, suitability as pets, etc. Non-technical, but sound and broad. 130 
photos. 253pp. 22982-3 Pa. $3.00 


Old New York in Early Photographs, edited by Mary Black. Your only chance 
to see New York City as it was 1853-1906, through 196 wonderful photographs 
Irom N.Y. Historical Society. Great Blizzard, Lincoln's funeral procession great 
buildings. 228pp. 9 x 12. 22907-6 p a $ \ 00 


The American Revolution, A Picture Sourcebook, John Grafton. Wonderful Bi- 
centennial picture source, with 411 illustrations (contemporary and 19th cen- 
tury) showing battles, personalities, maps, events, flags, posters, soldier's life 
ships etc. all captioned and explained. A wonderful browsing book, supplement 
to other historical reading. 160pp. 9 x 12. 23226-3 Pa. $4.00 

Personal Narrative of a Pilcrimace to Al-Madinah and Meccah, Richard Bur- 
tom Great travel classic by remarkably colorful personality. Burton, disguised as 
a Moroccan, visited sacred shrines of Islam, narrowly escaping death. Wonderful 
observations of Islamic life, customs, personalities. 47 illustrations. Total of 
PP' 21217-3, 21218-1 Pa., Two vol. set$10.00 

Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, John L. 
Stephens. Almost single-handed discovery of Maya culture; exploration of ruined 
cities, monuments, temples; customs of Indians. 115 drawings. 892pp. 

22404-X, 22405-8 Pa., Two vol. set $8.00 
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Construction of American Furniture Treasures, Lester Margon. 344 detail 
drawings, complete text on constructing exact reproductions of 38 early Ameri- 
can masterpieces: Hepplewhite sideboard, Duncan Phyfe drop-leaf table, mantel 
clock, gate-leg dining table. Pa. German cupboard, more. 38 plates. 54 photo- 
graphs. 168pp. 83/s x 1 1*4. 23056-2 Pa. $4.00 

Jewelry Making and Design, Augustus F. Rose, Antonio Cirino. Professional se- 
crets revealed in thorough, practical guide: tools, materials, processes; rings, 
brooches, chains, cast pieces, enamelling, setting stones, etc. Do not confuse with 
skimpy introductions: beginner can use, professional can learn from it. Over 200 
illustrations. 306pp. 21750-7 Pa. $3.00 

Metalwork and Enamelling, Herbert Maryon. Generally conceded best all- 
around book. Countless trade secrets: materials, tools, soldering, filigree, setting, 
inlay, niello, repousse, casting, polishing, etc. For beginner or expert. Author was 
foremost British expert. 330 illustrations. 335pp. 22702-2 Pa. $3.50 

Weaving with Foot-Power Looms, Edward F. Worst. Setting up a loom, begin- 
ning to weave, constructing equipment, using dyes, more, plus over 285 drafts of 
traditional patterns including Colonial and Swedish weaves. More than 200 other 
figures. For beginning and advanced. 275pp. 8% x 6 3 /s . 23064-3 Pa. $4.00 

Weaving a Navajo Blanket, Gladys A. Reichard. Foremost anthropologist 
studied under Navajo women, reveals every step in process from wool, dyeing, 
spinning, setting up loom, designing, weaving. Much history, symbolism. With this 
book you could make one yourself. 97 illustrations. 222pp. 22992-0 Pa. $3.00 

Natural Dyes and Home Dyeing, Rita J. Adrosko. Use natural ingredients: bark, 
flowers, leaves, lichens, insects etc. Over 135 specific recipes from historical 
sources for cotton, wool, other fabrics. Genuine premodern handicrafts. 12 il- 
lustrations. 160pp. 22688-3 Pa. $2.00 

The Hand Decoration of Fabrics, Francis J. Kafka. Outstanding, profusely illus- 
trated guide to stenciling, batik, block printing, tie dyeing, freehand painting, silk 
screen printing, and novelty decoration. 356 illustrations. 198pp. 6x9. 

21401-X Pa. $3.00 


Thomas Nast: Cartoons and Illustrations, with text by Thomas Nast St. Hill. 
Father of American political cartooning. Cartoons that destroyed Tweed Ring; 
inflation, free love, church and state; original Republican elephant and 
Democratic donkey; Santa Claus; more. 117 illustrations. 146pp. 9 x 12. 

22983-1 Pa. $4.00 
23067-8 Clothbd. $8.50 


Frederic Remington: 173 Drawings and Illustrations. Most famous of the 
Western artists, most responsible for our myths about the American West in its 
untamed days. Complete reprinting of Drawings of Frederic Remington (1897), 
plus other selections. 4 additional drawings in color on covers. 140pp. 9 x 12. 

20714-5 Pa. $3.95 
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How to Solve Chess Problems, Kenneth S. Howard. Practical suggestions on 
problem solving for very beginners. 58 two-move problems, 46 3-movers, 8 4- 
movers for practice, plus hints. 171pp. 20748-X Pa. $2.00 

A Guide to Fairy Chess, Anthony Dickins. 3-D chess, 4-D chess, chess on a 
cylindrical board, reflecting pieces that bounce off edges, cooperative chess, 
retrograde chess, maximummers, much more. Most based on work of great 
Dawson. Full handbook, 100 problems. 66pp. 7 7 /s x 10%. 22687-5 Pa. $2.00 

Win at Backgammon, Millard Hopper, Best opening moves, running game, block - 
* n § game, back game, tables of odds, etc. Hopper makes the game clear enough 
for anyone to play, and win. 43 diagrams. 111pp. 22894-0 Pa. $1.50 

Bidding a Bridge Hand, Terence Reese. Master player "thinks out loud” the 
binding ot 75 hands that defy point count systems. Organized by bidding 
problem— no-fit situations, overbidding, underbidding, cueing your defense, etc. 
254pp. EBE 22830-4 Pa. $2.50 

The Precision Bidding System in Bridge, C.C. Wei, edited by Alan Truscott. In- 
ventor of precision bidding presents average hands and hands from actual play, 
including games from 1969 Bermuda Bowl where system emerged. 114 exercises. 
116 PP- . 21171-1 Pa. $1.75 

Learn Magic, Henry Hay. 20 simple, easy-to-follow lessons on magic for the new 
magician: illusions, card tricks, silks, sleights of hand, coin manipulations, 
escapes, and more — all with a minimum amount of equipment. Final chapter ex- 
plains the great stage illusions. 92 illustrations. 285pp. 21238-6 Pa. $2.95 

The New Magician s Manual, Walter B. Gibson. Step-by-step instructions and 
clear illustrations guide the novice in mastering 36 tricks; much equipment sup- 
plied on 16 pages of cut-out materials. 36 additional tricks. 64 illustrations. 
159pp. 65/8 x 10. 231 13-5 Pa. $3.00 

Professional Magic for Amateurs, Walter B. Gibson. 50 easy, effective tricks 
used by professionals —cards, string, tumblers, handkerchiefs, mental magic, etc. 
63 illustrations. 223pp. 23012-0 Pa. $2.50 

Card Manipulations, Jean Hugard. Very rich collection of manipulations; has 
taught thousands of fine magicians tricks that are really workable, eye-catching. 
Easily followed, serious work. Over 200 illustrations. 163pp. 20539-8 Pa. $2.00 

Abbott’s Encyclopedia of Rope Tricks for Magicians, Stewart James. Complete 
reference book for amateur and professional magicians containing more than 150 
tricks involving knots, penetrations, cut and restored rope, etc. 510 illustrations. 
Reprint of 3rd edition. 400pp. 23206-9 Pa. $3.50 

The Secrets of Houdini, J.C. Canned. Classic study of Houdini’s incredible 
magic, exposing closely-kept professional secrets and revealing, in general terms, 
the whole art of stage magic. 67 illustrations. 279pp. 22913-0 Pa. $2.50 
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The Magic Moving Picture Book, Bliss, Sands & Co. The pictures in this book 
move! Volcanoes erupt, a house bums, a serpentine dancer wiggles her way 
through a number. By using a specially ruled acetate screen provided, you can 
obtain these and 15 other startling effects. Originally “The Motograph Moving 
Picture Book.” 32pp. 8‘4 x 11. 23224-7 Pa. $1.75 

String Figures and How to Make Them, Caroline F. Jayne. Fullest, clearest in- 
structions on string figures from around world: Eskimo, Navajo, Lapp, Europe, 
more. Cats cradle, moving spear, lightning, stars. Introduction by A.C. Haddon. 
950 illustrations. 407pp. 20152-X Pa. $3.00 

Paper Folding for Beginners, William D. Murray and F rancis J. Rigney. Clearest 
book on market for making origami sail boats, roosters, frogs that move legs, cups, 
bonbon boxes. 40 projects. More than 275 illustrations. Photographs. 94pp. 

20713-7 Pa. $1.25 

Indian Sign Language, William Tomkins. Over 525 signs developed by Sioux, 
Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapahoe and other tribes. Written instructions and 
diagrams: how to make words, construct sentences. Also 290 pictographs of Sioux 
and Ojibway tribes. 1 1 1pp. 6 l ls x 9 l 4. 22029-X Pa. $1.50 

Boomerangs: How to Make and Throw Them, Bernard S. Mason. Easy to make 
and throw, dozens of designs: cross-stick, pinwheel, boomabird, tumblestick, 
Australian curved stick boomerang. Complete throwing instructions. All safe. 
99pp. 23028-7 Pa. $1.50 

25 Kites That Fly, Leslie Hunt. Full, easy to follow instructions for kites made 
from inexpensive materials. Many novelties. Reeling, raising, designing your own. 

70 illustrations. 110pp. 22550-X Pa. $1.25 

Tricks and Games on the Pool Tarle, Fred Herrmann. 79 tricks and games, 
some solitaires, some for 2 or more players, some competitive; mystifying shots 
and throws, unusual carom, tricks involving cork, coins, a hat, more. 77 figures. 
95pp. 21814-7 Pa. $1.25 

Woodcraft and Campinc, Bernard S. Mason. How to make a quick emergency 
shelter, select woods that will burn immediately, make do with limited supplies, 
etc. Also making many things out of wood, rawhide, bark, at camp. Formerly 

titled Woodcraft. 295 illustrations. 580pp. 21951-8 Pa. $4.00 

An Introduction to Chess Moves and Tactics Simply Explained, Leonard 
Barden. Informal intermediate introduction: reasons for moves, tactics, openings, 
traps, positional play, endgame. Isolates patterns. 102pp. USO 21210-6 Pa. $1.35 


Lasker s Manual of Chess, Dr. Emanuel Lasker. Great world champion offers 
very thorough coverage of all aspects of chess. Combinations, position play, open- 
ings, endgame, aesthetics of chess, philosophy of struggle, much more. Filled with 
analyzed games. 390pp. 20640-8 Pa. $3.50 
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Sleeping Beauty, illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Perhaps the fullest, most 
delightful version ever, told by C.S. Evans. Rackham's best work. 49 illustrations. 
110pp. 7V$ x 10%. 22756-1 Pa. $2.00 

The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, L. Frank Baum. Facsimile in full color of Ameri- 
ca s finest children s classic. Introduction by Martin Gardner. 143 illustrations by 
W.W. Denslow. 267pp. 20691-2 Pa. $2.50 

Coops and How to Be Them, Gelett Burgess. Classic tongue-in-cheek mas- 
querading as etiquette book. 87 verses, 170 cartoons as Goops demonstrate vir- 
tues of table manners, neatness, courtesy, more. 88pp. 6V4 x 9 Vi. 

22233-0 Pa. $1.50 

The Brownies, Their Book, Palmer Cox. Small as mice, cunning as foxes, ex- 
uberant, mischievous, Brownies go to zoo, toy shop, seashore, circus, more. 24 
verse adventures. 266 illustrations. 144pp. 6% x 9%. 21265-3 Pa. $1.75 

Billy Whiskers: The Autobiography of a Goat, Frances Trego Montgomery. 
Escapades of that rambunctious goat. Favorite from turn of the century America. 
24 illustrations. 259pp. 22345-0 Pa. $2.75 

The Rocket Book, Peter Newell. Fritz, janitor’s kid, sets off rocket in basement of 
apartment house; an ingenious hole punched through every page traces course of 
rocket. 22 duotone drawings, verses. 48pp. 6 7 /s x 8 3 /s . 22044-3 Pa. $1.50 

Peck s Bad Boy and His Pa, George W. Peck. Complete double-volume of great 
American childhood classic. Hennery s ingenious pranks against outraged pom- 
posity of pa and the grocery man. 97 illustrations. Introduction by E.F. Bleiler. 
347 PP 20497-9 Pa. $2.50 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter. The inimitable Peter’s terrifying ad- 
venture in Mr. McGregor’s garden, with all 27 wonderful, full-color Potter il- 
lustrations. 55pp. 4% x 5 l A. USO 22827-4 Pa. $1.00 

The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle, Beatrix Potter. Your child will love this story 
about a very special hedgehog and all 27 wonderful, full-color Potter illustra- 
tions. 57pp. 4*4 x 5V4. USO 20546-0 Pa. $1.00 

The Tale of Benjamin Bunny, Beatrix Potter. Peter Rabbit's cousin coaxes him 
back into Mr. McGregor s garden for a whole new set of adventures. A favorite 
with children. All 27 full-color illustrations. 59pp. 4*4 x 5'A. 

USO 21102-9 Pa. $1.00 

The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Howard Pyle. Facsimile of original 
(1883) edition, finest modem version of English outlaw’s adventures. 23 illustra- 
tions by Pyle. 296pp. 6‘A x 9V4. 22043-5 Pa. $2.75 

Two Little Savages, Ernest Thompson Seton. Adventures of two boys who lived 
as Indians; explaining Indian ways, woodlore, pioneer methods. 293 illustrations. 
286 PP- 20985-7 Pa. $3.00 
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Houdini on Magic, Harold Houdini. Edited by Walter Gibson, Morris N. Young. 
How he escaped; exposes of fake spiritualists; instructions for eye-catching 
tricks; other fascinating material by and about greatest magician. 155 illustra- 
tions. 280pp. 20384-0 Pa. $2.50 

Handbook of the Nutritional Contents of Food, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. 
Largest, most detailed source of food nutrition information ever prepared. Two 
mammoth tables: one measuring nutrients in 100 grams of edible portion; the 
other, in edible portion of 1 pound as purchased. Originally titled Composition of 
Foods. 190pp. 9x12. ' 21342-0 Pa. $4.00 

Complete Guide to Home Canning, Preserving and Freezing, U.S. Dept, of 
Agriculture. Seven basic manuals with full instructions for jams and jellies; 
pickles and relishes; canning fruits, vegetables, meat; freezing anything. Really 
good recipes, exact instructions for optimal results. Save a fortune in food. 156 il- 
lustrations. 214pp. 6*/8 x 914. 22911-4 Pa. $2.50 

The Bread Tray, Louis P. De Gouy. Nearly every bread the cook could buy or 
make: bread sticks of Italy, fruit breads of Greece, glazed rolls of Vienna, every- 
thing from corn pone to croissants. Over 500 recipes altogether, including buns, 
rolls, muffins, scones, and more. 463pp. 23000-7 Pa. $3.50 

Creative Hamburger Cookery, Louis P. De Gouy. 182 unusual recipes for 
casseroles, meat loaves and hamburgers that turn inexpensive ground meat into 
memorable main dishes: Arizona chili burgers, burger tamale pie, burger stew, 
burger corn loaf, burger wine loaf, and more. 120pp. 23001-5 Pa. $1.75 

Lonc Island Seafoop Cookbook, J. George Frederick and Jean Joyce. Probably 
the best American seafood cookbook. Hundreds of recipes. 40 gourmet sauces, 
123 recipes using oysters alone! All varieties of fish and seafood amply repre- 
sented. 324pp. 22677-8 Pa. $3.00 

The Epicurean: A Complete Treatise of Analytical and Practical Studies in 
the Culinary Art, Charles Ranhofer. Great modern classic. 3,500 recipes from 
master chef of Delmonico’s, turn-of-the-century America’s best restaurant. Also 
explained, many techniques known only to professional chefs. 775 illustrations. 
1183pp. 65/8 x 10. ' 22680-8 Clothbd. $17.50 

The American Wine Cook Book, Ted Hatch. Over 700 recipes: old favorites 
livened up with wine plus many more: Czech fish soup, quince soup, sauce 
Perigueux, shrimp shortcake, filets Stroganoff, cordon bleu goulash, jambonneau, 
wine fruit cake, more. 314pp. 22796-0 Pa. $2.50 

Delicious Vegetarian Cooking, Ivan Baker. Close to 500 delicious and varied 
recipes: soups, main course dishes (pea, bean, lentil, cheese, vegetable, pasta, and 
egg dishes), savories, stews, whole-wheat breads and cakes, more. 168pp. 

USO 22834-7 Pa. $1.75 
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Cookies from Many Lands, Josephine Perry. Crullers, oatmeal cookies, chaux au 
chocolate, English tea cakes, mandel kuchen, Sacher torte, Danish puff pastry, 
Swedish cookies — a mouth-watering collection of 223 recipes. 157pp. 

22832-0 Pa. $2.00 

Rose Recipes, Eleanour S. Rohde. How to make sauces, jellies, tarts, salads, pot- 
pourris, sweet bags, pomanders, perfumes from garden roses; all exact recipes. 
Century old favorites. 95pp. 22957-2 Pa. $1.25 

‘Oscar of the Waldorf'S Cookbook, Oscar Tschirky. Famous American chef 
reveals 3455 recipes that made Waldorf great; cream of French, German, Ameri- 
can cooking, in all categories. Full instructions, easy home use. 1896 edition. 
907pp. 65/s x 93/s. 20790-0 Clothbd. $15.00 

Jams and Jellies, May Byron. Over 500 old-time recipes for delicious jams, jellies, 
marmalades, preserves, and many other items. Probably the largest jam and jelly 
book in print. Originally titled May Byron’s Jam Book. 276pp. 

USO 23130-5 Pa. $3.00 

Mushroom Recipes, Andre L. Simon. 110 recipes for everyday and special cook- 
ing. Champignons a la grecque, sole bonne femme, chicken liver croustades, 
more; 9 basic sauces, 13 ways of cooking mushrooms. 54pp. 

USO 20913-X Pa. $1.25 

Favorite Swedish Recipes, edited by Sam Widenfelt. Prepared in Sweden, offers 
wonderful, clearly explained Swedish dishes: appetizers, meats, pastry and 
cookies, other categories. Suitable for American kitchen. 90 photos. 157pp. 

23156-9 Pa. $2.00 

The Buckeye Cookbook, Buckeye Publishing Company. Over 1,000 easy-to-fol- 
low, traditional recipes from the American Midwest: bread (100 recipes alone), 
meat, game, jam, candy, cake, ice cream, and many other categories of cooking. 
64 illustrations. From 1883 enlarged edition. 416pp. 23218-2 Pa. $4.00 

Twenty-Two Authentic Banquets from India, Robert H. Christie. Complete, 
easy-to-do recipes for almost 200 authentic Indian dishes assembled in 22 ban- 
quets. Arranged by region. Selected from Banquets of the Nations. 192pp. 

23200-X Pa. $2.50 


Prices subject to chance without notice. 

Available at your book dealer or write for free catalogue to Dept. GI. Dover 
Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., N.Y., N.Y. 10014. Dover publishes more than 
150 books each year on science, elementary and advanced mathematics, biology, 
music, art, literary history, social sciences and other areas. 
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Positivism: A Study in Human Understanding, Richard von 
Mises. (21867-8) $3.50 * 

Socratic Method and Critical Philosophy, Leonard Nelson. 
(21383-8) $2.50 

An Introduction to Existentialism, Robert G. Olson. 
(20055-8) $2.25 

Philosophical Writings of Peirce, edited by Justus Buchler. 
(20217-8) $4.00 

Charles S. Peirce. Selected Writings, edited by Philip 
Wiener. (21634-9) $4.00 

Primitive Man as Philosopher, Paul Radin. (20392-1) $4.50 
Founders of the Middle Ages, E. K. Rand. (20369-7) $3.50 
The Philosophy of Space and Time, Hans Reichenbach. 
(60443-8) $3.50 

Scepticism and Animal Faith, George Santayana. (20236-4) 
$3.50 

The Sense of Beauty, George Santayana. (20238-0) $2.00 
The World as Will and Representation, Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. (21761-2, 21762-0) Two-volume set $12.00 
On the Improvement of the Understanding, Benedict Spin- 
oza. (20250-X) $3.50 

A Theological-Political Treatise, Benedict Spinoza. 
(20249-6) $4.00 

The Philosophy of Hegel, Walter Stace. (20254-2) $5.00 
Aristotle, A. E. Taylor. (20280-1) $2.00 
The Tragic Sense of Life, Miguel de Unamuno. (20257-7.) 
$3.50 

History of Ancient Philosophy, Wilhelm Windelband. 
(20357-3) $3.50 

An Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy, Maurice de 
Wulf. (20283-6) $2.50 

Paperbound unless otherwise indicated. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Available at your book dealer or write for free 
catalogues to Dept. Philosophy 23, Dover Publications, Inc., 180 
Varick St., N.Y., N. Y. 10014. Please indicate your field of in- 
terest. Each year Dover publishes over 150 books on music, fine 
art, science, mathematics, languages, chess, puzzles, literature, 
nature, anthropology, antiques, folklore, art instruction, crafts 
and needlework, children’s books, and other areas. 

Manufactured in the U.S.A. 




LANGUAGE TRUTH E LOGIC 

Alfred Jules Ayer 


First published in 1936, this first full-length presentation in English of the 
Logical Positivism of Carnap, Neurath, and others has gone through many 
printings to become a classic of thought and communication. It not only 
surveys one of the most important areas of modern thought; it also shows 
you how to apply analytical methods to your own field of work and dispel 
the confusion that arises from imperfect understanding of the uses of 
language. A first-rate antidote for fuzzy thought and muddled writing, this 
remarkable book has helped philosophers, writers, speakers, teachers, students, 
and general readers alike. 

Mr. Ayer sets up specific tests by which you can easily evaluate statements 
of ideas. You will also learn how to distinguish ideas that cannot be verified 
by experience-those expressing religious, moral, or aesthetic experience, those 
expounding theological or metaphysical doctrine, and those dealing with a 
priori truth. The basic thesis of this work is that philosophy should not 
squander its energies upon the unknowable, but should perform its proper 
function in criticism and analysis. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: Elimination of metaphysics. Function of philosophy. 
Nature of philosophic analysis. The a priori. Truth and probability. Critique 
of ethics and theology. The self and the common world. Solutions of out- 
standing philosophical disputes. 

“A delightful book ... I should like to have written it myself,” Bertrand Russell. 
Index. 160pp. 5% x 8. 20010-8 Paperbound 


A DOVER EDITION DESIGNED FOR YEARS OF USE1 

We have made every effort to make this the best book possible. Our paper 
is opaque, with minimal show-through; it will not discolor or become brit- 
tle with age. Pages are sewn in signatures, in the method traditionally used 
for the best books, and will not drop out, as often happens with paperbacks 
held together with glue. Books open flat for easy reference. The binding will 
not crack or split. This is a permanent book. 



$1.50 in U.S.A. 
$1.75 in Canada 


